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CAN A DEPARTMENT SWORE BE DIFFER- 
ENTIATED FROM OTHER STORES FOR 
PURPOSES OF TAXATION OR REGULA- 
TION? 





A correspondent has asked the question 
whether department stores can be taxed 
differently from other stores, having re- 
gard to the fact that they constitute a group 
of separate business ventures, and_ that 
therefore each separate department ought 
to be separately taxed. 

Such legislation, if properly framed, 
should not fear a test of its constitution- 
ality. The reason why “department 
store” legislation has heretofore proven a 
failure is the animus which peeps out 
of every provision in such acts. The 
intention is to-destroy or cripple 
department stores in the interest of 
small merchants. This leads to the im- 
position of a heavy license tax on stores 
selling articles in more than one group of 
related merchandise. ‘The distinction here 
employed is clearly void if regarded as a 
method of raising revenue, on the ground 
of lack of uniformity, not applying to all 
merchants alike; and, if regarded as a 
license regulation, it is also void, since the 
distinction rests on no consideration of 
public welfare, and is therefore purely 
arbitrary. ‘The usual weakness of such 
legislation. is shown by two leading cases 
on this question. Wyatt v. Ashbrook, 154 
Mo. 375; Chicago v. Netcher, 183 Ill. 104. 

In State ex rel. Wyatt v. Ashbrook, 154 
Mo. 375, 48 L. R. A. 265, it was held that 
a statute which prohibited retail stores hav- 
ing more than one department of related 
goods, wares and merchandise, as specified 
in the act, from engaging in business with- 
out first securing a license therefor, which 
license was to be issued by the license 
commissioner of cities having a population 
of 5,000 or over, to which cities only the 
act applied, was unconstitutional, because, 
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if regarded as a tax, the law was not uni- 
form and, tf regarded as a license for the 
purpose of “regulating” a business, the 
statute did not come within the police 
power, since it did not tend to the prevent- 
ing of any offense or manifest evil and 
could not be said to be aimed at the pres- 
ervation of the public health, morals, safety 
or welfare. 

The court recognizes that a particular 
class in a community may be singled out 
for the imposition of restraints or burdens 
not imposed upon and not to be borne by 
all, ‘and that even particular individuals 
in a class can be so restrained and bur- 
dened, provided the imposition of the par- 
ticular restraint” is based, “upon existing 
distinctions that differentiate the particu- 
lar individual of the class to be affected 
from the body of the community.” But 
the court declares that in the absence of 
such differentiating distinctions or of some 
public purpose to be served, the statute is 


‘class legislation of a most reprehensible 


type. The court voices its feelings as well 
as its judgment against this form of class 
legislation in the following language: 
“No reason has been given or suggested, 
and, to our minds, none can be conceived, 
why the arbitrary selection of persons and 
corporations having or exposing for sale, 
in the same store or building, under a unit 
of management or superintendency, at re- 
tail, in the cities of the state having a popu- 
lation of 5,000 inhabitants, any article of 
goods, wares or merchandise of more than 
one of the groups designated in the act, 
was made for the imposition of the license 
fee provided in the act, from.which all 
other persons and merchants of the state 
are exempted. Such classification is wholly 
without reason or necessity. It is so arbi- 
trary and unreasonable as to defy sug- 
gestion to the contrary. The simple state- 
ment of its creation is a most fatal blow 
to its continued existence. It is truly 
“classification run wild.” ‘To have made 
the act apply to all merchants of a given 
avoirdupois or to those employing clerks 
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of a designated stature, or to those doing 
business in buildings of a special archi- 
tectural design, would have been as nat- 
ural and as reasonable a classification, 
for the purpose in view, as the classifi- 
cation made by this act.” 

This case is supported by the decision in 
the case of Chicago v. Netcher, 183 IIl. 104, 
where an ordinance prohibiting the sale of 
meats or other provisions where dry goods, 
clothing, jewelry are sold was held to be 
unconstitutional, as being abitrary, and 
not being a valid exercise of the police 
power. 

These cases, however, do not make it 
impossible to regulate or license depart- 
ment stores on any different basis from 
that used in the case of other stores, pro- 
vided some reasonable basis is found for 
the distinction sought to be made. ‘This 
is clearly illustrated by the decision of 


the United States Supreme Court inthe | 


Trading Stamp Cases. Rast v. Van 
Deman, 240 U. S. 342. In this case 
the court held that a_ statute im- 
posing a heavier license tax on mer- 
chants giving premiums, trading stamps, 
redeemable coupons, etc., than on 
other merchants was not unconstitution- 
al, since there was an element of danger 
to the public in the giving of such cou- 
pons which would justify the distinction 
sought to be made. 

The court in the Rast case declares that 
the legislature must be allowed considerable 
latitude in determining whether there is a 
reasonable basis for distinctions of this 
kind based on sound reasons of public 
policy. The court called attention to the fact 
that the sale of lottery tickets was once 
regarded as perfectly legitimate, but that 
experience subsequently showed that their 
sale had in it an element of danger. So, 
the court concludes, the legislature may 
come to believe, and be justified in the be- 
lief, that coupons and premiums “may 
tempt by a promise of a value” greater than 
the thing sold and “hence by an appeal to 
cupidity,” lure the buyer to improvidence. 





NOTES OF IMPORTANT DECI- 
SIONS. 


CRIMINAL LAW—IS IT ERROR TO OPEN 
COURT WITH PRAYER.—The recognition of 
divine superintendence over the affairs of men 
is almost universal, having nothing to do with 
variations of theological beliefs. Congress 
opens with prayer, legislatures invoke divine 
guidance, armies have their chaplains, and even 
such an unruly thing as a political convention 
is not content to begin its “knock down and 
drag out” affair until God is called upon to 
witness the affair and see that right shall tri- 
umph and the right man win. 


While all this may be true of legislatures and 
political conventions, it is not customary in 
courts of justice and in the case of State v. 
Shoemake, 78 So. Rep. 240, the defendant as- 
signed as error the act of the judge in opening 
court with prayer. The defendant did not 
set out what particular petitions the lower court 
addressed to God or whether he directed the 
attention of the Almighty to particular failings 
of jurymen or to the particular sins of the de- 
fendant. All we have is the statement of the 
local judge that he made it a custom every 
morning to ask divine guidance in “most gen- 
eral terms.” 


The Supreme Court of Louisiana was first 
inclined to hold that this prayer, together with 
some evidence of the Christian character 
of decedent whom defendant had been charged 
with murdering, had a tendency to create a 
religious atmosphere, which might have had 
some effect on the jury in reaching a verdict 
of conviction. But on rehearing, the court 
reached a different conclusion, saying: 


“Defendant says that the prayer could only 
have the effect of prejudicing the jury against 
the accused, but he does not recite any of the 
petitions of the prayer offered, or tell how 
he was affected prejudicially. In the absence 
of prejudice or injury being shown by defend- 
ant, the court cannot presume that either was 
done to’him. The judge says that it is his 
custom to open court each day with a prayer, 
general in its terms, and that the jury, and no 
particular officer of the court, was mentioned 
in the prayer on the occasion referred to. Since 
such was the custom of the court, and no one 
was mentioned in the prayer, we fail to see how 
the prayer could have prejudiced the jury for 
or against the accused; and we believe that it 
did not. A prayer for divine guidance in 
discharging the duties of the high office which 
the judge administers would suggest to the 
mind that he who offered the prayer was a 
virtuous and a merciful man, and that those 
qualities, combined with a knowledge of law, 
would make him a good judge. It does not 
suggest injury being done to any one.” 
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While opening a court with prayer may be 
unusual, we can see nothing irregular in it. 
A judge may feel the need of divine guidance 
as much as a congressman or a delegate to a 
political convention. Nor is it as unusual as 
it may seem, since the bailiff who opens the 
court is allowed to pray: “God save the state 
and this honorable court.” If the bailiff neg- 
lects his prayer or does not seem to prevail in 
prayer, there seems to be no objection to a de- 
vout judge invoking divine blessing in the 
discharge of his duties. 








HERALDS OF A WORLD DEMOC- 
RACY: THE ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN REVOLUTIONS.* 





Broadly speaking, the English Revolu- 
tion, which reached its climax in the abdica- 
ation of James II in 1688, was over twelve 
hundred years in the making. It embraced 
several distinct epochs, some of which con- 
cerned the right of individuals, and others 
involved the genesis and distribution of 
political power or sovereignty. The lines 
of development were according to methods 
peculiarly British, growing out of occasion 
and emergency. It was the practical need 
of the moment which determined what was 
done, not any theoretical conception of the 
end to be reached. It was precisely the 
method of growth of the common law. Re- 
sults were based upon experience and pre- 
cedents. Custom dominated, abstractions 
played but a small part, and political phi- 
losophy did not exist until the time was 
ripe for dealing with definitely established 
social phenomena. It was not until far 
into the fifteenth century that a political 
philosopher arose. 

As to the Anglo-Saxon period (A. D. 
450-1065) the most notable conditions were 
these: There was no such thing as a gen- 
eral rule of law in England. The Saxon 


*We have been requested to publish this very 
scholarly address by Hon. Hampton L. Carson of 
Philadelphia, delivered at the meeting of the 
American Bar Association at Cleveland, O., Aug. 
30, 1918. Mr. Carson has kindly revised the ad- 
dress for our purposes. 





dooms were the only public criminal codes. 


“Such rules as bore the semblance of law 


were local, circumscribed, various in char- 
acter and detail, and often conflicting, 
lacking uniformity, umiversality, con- 
tinuousness and impartiality. There was 
much litigation in the shire motes and 
county courts, but there was no conception 
of a state as we now understand it. Even 
Alfred the Great was not King of all Eng- 
land. There was no public or common weal. 
There was no King’s peace, protecting all 
alike. ‘The King’s peace protected only 
the members of his own household. There 
was, however, and this is the marked feat- 
ure, particularly in the latter part of the 
period, a definite conception of the individ- 
ual. Every man had his price or value ac- 
cording to his station in life, and every 
part of his body, however minute, had its 
value nicely adjusted to a scale or tariff 
of compensation. In the laws of Alfred the 
Great there are thirty-six instances of of- 
fenses against the person stated with. par- 
ticularity, from head wounds, hair wounds, 
ear wounds, eye wounds, nose wounds, arm 
wounds, hand wounds, nail wounds, leg 
wounds, belly wounds and rib wounds to 
the rupture of great sinews, small sinews 
and the tendons of the neck. All these 
were separately priced, and as a man’s sta- 
tion in life rose, the price rose also. The 
worth of a thane was six times that of a 
mere freeman. The wergild was the price 
of value of a man killed and must be paid 
to his kinsmen; the bote was the compen- 
sation to the injured party; the wife was 
the fine or penalty paid to the King for 
the loss of a man. 

The Saxon law of frank-pledge for 
good conduct on the part of neighbors, 
the liability of neighbors as_ pledgors 
of good conduct, the establishment of 
county courts and hundred courts, “bring- 
ing justice to every man’s door,” as was 
long afterwards said by Blackstone, 
was simply Alfred’s way of enforcing the 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule, 
all of which he expressly re-enacted. He 
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applied them locally, because he saw and 
thought locally, and judged of their conse- 
quence locally. Of course, a bundle of 
families made a tithing, a bundle of tithings 
made a hundred, a bundle of hundreds made 
a county or shire, a bundle of shires made 
a kingdom, and a bundle of kingdoms made 
a realm, in time to be coterminous with 
England. But in our contemplation of so- 
ciety at this time we must deal with units, 
and the units were men, and these men had 
rights to personal liberty, to personal se- 
curity, to their limbs, their bodies and their 
strength. In short, the value, the inestima- 
ble and indestructible value of the Anglo- 
Saxon period, vaguely described under the 
shelter of the names of Alfred the Great 
and Edward the Confessor, was that dur- 
ing a period of almost seven hundred years 
on the heels of the withdrawal of the Ro- 
mans, following the landing of Hengist, and 
extending through centuries of local strife, 
of seething disorder, of “battles between 
kites and crows,” as John Milton called 
them, until “the mailed fist” of the Norman 
fell, the great, strong principle of a per- 
sonal liberty of the citizen was born and 
matured into manhood, a manhood young, 
crude, undisciplined and raw, but so irre- 
pressibly sturdy, vital and uplifting that 
nothing could suppress it, and it finally 
upthrust itself through the heavy crust of 
Norman despotism to play a permanent and 
immortal part in the formation of English 
institutions of later days. 

The second period (A. D. 1065-1215) in- 
troduced a new element and was chiefly 
marked by the centralization of royal 
power. While the battle of Hastings 
proved sufficient for the military conquest 
of the Anglo-Saxons, the Norman Con- 
queror acted wisely. He made no changes 
iii existing local institutions dear to the 
Saxons, but availed himself of their primi- 
tive feudalism to superimpose a feudalism 
of the most pronounced type. He surveyed 
the lands of the Kingdom for the purpose 
of taxation and subinfeudation, the results 
of which appear in the celebrated Domes- 





day Book, and he bound the barons by an 
elaborate system of tenures, the main feat- 
ures of which were designed to support the 
military power of the throne. William Ru- 
fus acted harshly and snatched at every op- 
portunity to increase his power. So much 
so, that when Henry I was crowned, he 
was obliged by clamor to restore the laws 
of Edward the Confessor, to protect the 
church from exaction, to grant a charter 
of privileges to the city of London, and to 
summarize the rights of the crown. Henry 


-II proved to be the most sagacious and the 


most successful of administrators in con- 
solidating the justice of the kingdom. He 
reached the counties, and controlled the 
baronial and manor courts by sending his 
justices out upon circuits to hold the assizes 
and to hear appeals or to try removals. His 
method is plainly to be seen in the pages 
of the first systematic treatise that we have 
upon English law, written about the year 
1165, the work of Ranulphus de Glanvill, 
the chief justiciar. By a system of writs, 
issuing from the Curia Regis, an examina- 
tion of eighty-six of which will show that 
they constitute to this day the backbone of 
English and even American remedial pro- 
cedure, he drew into the king’s courts either 
originally or by appeal or by removal the 
judicial business of the kingdom. This was 
an effective assault upon the independence 
of the feudal courts of the baronies. At the 
same time, by an expansion of the ex- 
chequer, he obtained control of all fiscal 
matters. The king became the strongest 
element in the state, and this as the resuit, 
not merely of personal qualities, but of an 
institutional system which gave the throne 
control of every freeholder in the land. The 
development of the regal power from the 
petty chieftanship of-a tribe through all the 
stages of leadership, involving military, ju- 
dicial, police, fiscal and ecclesiastical su- 
premacy, supported by the pride, ambition, 
avarice and power of a Norman duke, into 
the full-blown authority of an Anglo-Nor- 
man king, constituted, as the learned Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Geist has declared, “the 
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most magnificent civil creation of the Mid- 
dle Ages.” But, if the law were kept, the 
royal power could only be exercised through 
the processes of law. This, too, is apparent 
in the pages of Glanvill. From the lan- 
guage of the writs, both of summons and 
of execution; from the elaborate system of 
essoins which effectively guarded the rights 
of defendants against summary judgments ; 
from the nature and character of the essoins, 
which laid the foundation for our own prac- 
tice as to opening judgments by default, or 
granting stays of execution; from the care 
so sedulously exercised to prevent anyone 
from being thrown until he had had his 
day in court, there breathed as from the 
very lungs of the system the big spirit of 
fairness so characteristic of British justice. 

The third period (A. D. 1200-1300) 
opened with the inevitable conflict between 
the spirit of personal liberty, nurtured by 
a liberal judicial establishment, and the ra- 
pacity of the crown. King John, “the ablest 
but most ruthless of the Angevins,” was 
mean, cruel, crafty, treacherous, perjured, 
murderous and morally flagitious. His con- 
duct, persisted in for fifteen years, produced 
a crisis which united all the elements of 
opposition to absolutism. The counter 
forces to the king were the church, the 
barons, the freeholders, the townspeople, 
the merchants and the landless freemen—- 
the liberi homines. John’s cuarrel with the 
Pope, the interdict of his kingdom, and his 
excommunication had absolved his subjects 
from their oaths of allegiance. Hence the 
insurgency of the archbishops, bishops and 
abbotts. The military knights, whose dig- 
nity and sensitiveness to honor had heen 
greatly strengthened by the Crusades, were 
aroused by arbitrary scutages and incom= 
iaxes, which the hungry exchequer pressed 
through the county sheriffs to unheard-of 
injustices. The wives and daughters of 
royal vassals were the prey of the king’s 
personal licentiousness. ‘The market towns, 
seaports and the city of London were sub- 
jected to amerciaments and tolls. The 
judges were servile and corrupt, and sus- 





tained barefaced and venal assaults upon 
the administration of justice. Inordinate 
fines were exacted of the feudal rights to 
wardship, marriage, alienation, offices, fran- 
chises, liberties and trade. The king was 
paid for his favor, protection and aid, for 
the remission of his anger, or for his di- 
rect interference in having proceedings 
speeded or judgments delayed, the parties 
sometimes outbidding each other. The 
Pipe Rolls, as digested by Madox in his 
History of the Exchequer, disclose shock- 
ing extortions. The courts were closed for 
long periods of time, or suitors were kept 
trailing over the kingdom in pursuit of a 
wandering king. Finally, the disgraceful 
loss in Normandy of all the territory ruled 
by his proud progenitors made John so hate- 
ful and intolerable a tyrant that churchmen 
and barons, deeply stirred by common 
wrongs and a common shame, rose in a 
common defense of their feudal and legal 
rights and Magna Charta was the result. It 
was the sober, moral earnestness, the tough- 
ness of the Saxon character blended with 
the high spirit and brilliancy of the Nor- 
man, that saved England’s freedom. 
Magna Charta contained nothing new or 
revolutionary. In repelling a charge against 
it of obscure and sudden birth, a quaint old 
writer says: “It was born with a grey 
beard, for it had existed in John’s great- 
grandfather’s day.” It was a restoration of 
ancient privileges. It was a redress of 
grievances, but not one hastily extempor- 
ized. Its terms had long been under dis- 
cussion between Stephen Langton and the 
king. Its substance was derived from the 
so-called Laws of Henry I, embodying the 
laws and customs of Edward the Confessor 
and the imprescriptible rights of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Its form was that of a feudal 
pact based on the mutual obligations of 
feudal protection and fealty. Its sanction 
was in the appointment of a representative 
body of twenty-five barons, authorized to 
organize the resistance of the kingdom in 
case of a royal breach of faith. Its pro- 
visions were aimed at limitations of the 
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feudal military power viewed chiefly from 
the financial side; at legal limitations of 
judicial power; of the police power, and 
of arbitrary taxation. Its feudal features 
have been inurned with the Angevins and 
the Plantagenets; but its noble and strik- 
ing provisions that the courts should be 
open, its denunciations of arbitrary impris- 
onments, of condemnations of individuals 
or property without due process of law, its 
prohibition of sales, denials or delays of 
justice, and of the deprivation of trial by 
one’s peers have become a part of the text 
of English and American constitutional 
freedom. Let no super-sensitive critic sneer 
at the barons as selfish and narrow-minded 
because they acted for their class and not 
for the common people. As well attempt 
to depreciate the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan because there was but one who 
could broadly answer the question, “Who 
is my neighbor?” As well ignore the beauty 
of the Sermon on the Mount because the 
world was then so small. As well criticize 
Franklin at the Albany convention because 
he did not anticipate the Declaration of In- 
dependence or the Constitution of the 
United States, or as well criticize the 
framers of the constitution themselves be- 
cause they did not foresee the then un- 
dreamed-of glory and power of forty-eight 
states with their interstate commerce and 
their foreign relationships. The glory of 
Magna Charta, as is the case with all or- 
ganic charts of liberty, was its potential 
value which made its principles applicable 
to new conditions as they arose. Doubtless 
the barons thought not at all of the effect 
upon the future of what they did that day, 
but the principle had been born that the 
law was above the king; a precedent had 
been established that the king could be com- 
pelled to keep his part of the feudal com- 
pact. It was the first step towards a lim- 
ited monarchy. 


“The Great Charter,” as Stubbs concisely 
says, “closes one epoch and begins another.” 
This paradox is explained by the repudia- 
tion of his hand and seal by King John on 





the ground of duress, and the consesquent 
republication and confirmation of the char- 
ter of Henry III in 1227, when he attained 
his majority. With this date we enter a 
fourth period (A. D. 1227-1300), that of 
the thirteenth century, which has been ac- 
claimed by philosophers, historians and 
scholars as “the greatest of centuries.” It 
was a century of origins, when strange 
forces began to stir and upheave the sur- 
face of society to higher levels and broader 
outlooks. It saw the birth of the English 
nation and of the English language, Saxon 
and Norman having blended in the forma- 
tion of a new and virile race. It saw the 
career of Simon de Montfort, the first of 
the great agitators of reform. It saw much 
blood-letting in the war of the barons, the 
growing pains of a giant. It was a century 
of stupendous organizing statutes. It saw 
those of Westminster, of Quia Emptores, 
of Mortmain, of Statutes Merchant and 
Statutes Staple, of De Consimile Casu and 
of Elegit. It saw the reorganization of the 
courts of king’s bench, common pleas and 
exchequer and exchequer chamber upon a 
basis which remained practically unchanged 
until 1873. It saw the first of the year 
books, that noble line of reports which ex- 
ists unbroken until the reign of Henry 
VIII, of whose merits Sir Matthew Hale, 
with unconscious humor, said, “They are 
very good but very brief; either the judges 
then spoke less or the reporters were not 
so ready-handed as to take all they said.” 
It saw the production of the noblest work 
upon the common law—the Treatise of 
Bracton, which swayed the courts until 
Lord Coke’s day. It saw the glory of Ed- 
ward I, “Our English Justinian,” for, as 
Hale wrote four hundred years later, “the 
laws did never in any one age receive so 
great and sudden an advancement, nay, I 
think I may safely say, all the ages since 
his time have not done so much in refer- 
ence to the orderly settling and establish- 
ing of the distributive justice of this king- 
dom.” And, chiefly, it saw the birth of the 
House of Commons. 
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The parent stock of the modern parlia- 
ment was not the remote Anglo-Saxon 
Witenagemote or Council of Wise Men, but 
the Norman Curia Regis, a national but 
purely feudal assembly of barons, bishops 
and the king’s household officers, uniting 
executive; administrative, advisory, fiscal, 
judicial and legislative powers, which in 
the course of time split into the great coun- 
cil, meeting occasionally, and the small coun- 
cil, meeting frequently, both in time again 
to split, as the differentiation of functions 
progressed, into the exchequer, the justices 
in Eyre, the courts, both of common law 
and of equity, the star chamber and the 
privy council, the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, the cabinet and the 
separate functions of the throne. The rep- 
resentative element first appeared in the 
thirteenth century as the result of inviting 
to the advisory meetings of the great coun- 
cil those who were neither barons nor bish- 
ops, but men of position and knowledge, 
merchants and traders, city and towns- 
people, to give information upon matters 
of consequence. Not being a constituent 
part of the council, the visitors naturally 
drew off by themselves, but in 1265 Simon 
de Montfort, to strengthen his hands, in- 
troduced into the council deputies from bor- 
oughs and cities, and finally in 1295, Ed- 
ward I called together what has become 
known as the model parliament, model in 
the sense that the burgesses constituted a 
third estate, and with the nobles and clergy 
rounded out the councils of the king. 

The fifth period (A. D. 1300-1500) wit- 
nessed the steady rise of the powers of par- 
liament, particularly of the commons, aided 
largely in development by the moneyed 
needs of Edward II and Edward III in 
waging foreign wars, and nurtured, strange 
to say, by the long and furious strife of the 
war of the roses, the explanation being that 
the contests between the houses of York 
and Lancaster were concerned with a right 
of succession to the throne and not with 
contests between sovereign and people. Dur- 
ing the fourteenth century much was done 





to secure the control by parliament over 
the revenues from taxation. King -John 
had had frequent quarrels with his nobles 
over scutages. Magna Charta had provided 
that no scutages should be called for by 
the king unless with the consent of the 
great council. This clause was omitted in 
the confirmation of the charter by Henry 
III, perhaps, as has been suggested by Pro- 
fessor Adams, because of the difficulty of 
determining exactly the nature of scutages. 
But when Edward I, pressed by the neces- 
sities of war with France and Scotland at 
the same time, endeavored to tax without 
the consent of his council then shaping it- 
self into parliament, he was obliged to de- 
clare in his confirmation of the great char- 
ter: “We have granted for us and our heirs 
* * * to all the commonalty of the land that 
for no business from henceforth will we 
take such manner of aids, tasks, nor prises, 
but by the common consent of the realm, 
and for the common profit thereof, saving 
the ancient aids and prises due and accus- 
tomed.” The reservation caused debate, 
bloodshed and revolution three hundred and 
forty years later, but the principle had been 
fixed of no taxation without the consent 
of the taxed. The next advance was in 
securing for the commons the right to par- 
ticipate in every act of legislation, which 
was done by the enlargement of the right 
to petition the throne for a redress of griev- 
ances, and a gradual change in the form of 
bills. This was followed by a supervision 
of royal expenditures of moneys already 
raised by tax as a condition of consent to 
further exactions, which in time led to a 
control of appropriations. The fifteenth 
century saw the establishment of the priv- 
ileges of parliament, freedom of debate, 
freedom of the members from arrest, the 


right of the commons to originate taxation, . 


to determine the qualifications of members, 
the discipline and punishment of members 
and officers of state, and, in part, the regu- 
lation of the suffrage. All these were but- 
tressed by the great power of impeach- 
ment, which in substance as well as in pro- 
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cess was a criminal trial. Between A. D. 
1283 and 1494 there were twenty-éne im- 
‘peachment trials, among which we note the 
cases of earls, archbishops, chancellors, chief 
justices and judges, and even of a king, 
Richard II, who, having dexterously re- 
nounced the crown, was formally deposed 
by action of the lords upon thirty-three ar- 
ticles presented in the form of charges. 

The sixth period (A. D. 1500-1600), un- 
der the iron rule of the Tudors, was one 
of marked reaction. Henry VII, Henry 
VIII, Philip and Mary and Elizabeth, were 
all strong monarchs, but they were aided 
greatly in their absolutism by the menace 
of foreign power—in affairs of church and 
state. The pope and the Spanish armada, 
while open enemies of England, were un- 
conscious allies of the crown. 

Then came a seventh period (A. D. 1600- 
1650), which for want of a better name 
may be called the period of philosophical 
discussion, having its roots in the past, but 
destined to affect the remotest future. An 
argumentative issue was raised between 
king and people and for fifty years was con- 
ducted bloodlessly. To appreciate its scope 
and to mark how the contending forces ar- 
rayed themselves for the final struggle, we 
must glance backward. Bracton, writing 
in the reign of Henry III, about the year 
1260, has two striking passages: “But the 
king has a superior; for instance, God. 
Likewise the law, through which he has 
been made king. Likewise he has his court, 
namely, counts, barons, because the counts 
are so-called, as being as it were, the as- 
sociates of the king, and he who has an 
associate has a master, and therefore if the 
King be without a bridle, that is, without 
law, they ought to put a bridle upon him.” 
(Bracton Lib. ii, Cap. 16, s 34.) Again: 
“For he is called king (rex) from ruling 
(regendo) well, and not from reigning (reg- 
nando), for he is king while he rules well, 
and a tyrant when he oppresses with vio- 
lent dominion the people entrusted to him. 
Let him, therefore, temper his power by 
law, which is the bridle of power, that he 

\ 





live according to laws, because a human 
law has sanctioned that laws bind the law 
giver himself.” (Jbid., Lib. iii, Cap. 9, s 3.) 
These words of Bracton were recalled by 
the Jaw writers of later days, and applied 
to a situation of which he little: dreamed. 
Sir John Fortescue, who had been chief 
justice and chancellor, in his book De Laudi- 
bus Legum Angliae, written early in the 
reign of Edward IV (1465), had said of 
the king: “He can neither make any altera- 
tion or change in the laws of the realm 
without the consent of his subjects, nor bur- 
den them against their wills with strange 
imposition. * * * As the head of the body 
natural cannot change its nerves and sinews, 
cannot deny to the several parts their prop- 
er energy, their due proportion and aliment 
of blood, neither can a king, who is the 
head of the body politic, change the laws 
thereof, nor take away from the people 
what is theirs by right, against their con- 
sent.” Shortly before this time the then 
recent invention of printing was introduced 
into England, followed by the discovery of 
America, and a vision of new worlds arose. 
The intellect of England awoke. Sir 
Thomas Moore wrote his Utopia descrip- 
tive of an ideal state, based on the Republic 
of Plato. Sir Thomas Smith, the famous 
ambassador to France and one of the secre- 
taries of state of Queen Elizabeth, wrote 
his De Republica Anglorum, a work of a 
very different kind ; in his own words: “not 
in that sort as Plato made his common- 
wealth, * * * nor as Syr Thomas More his 
Utopia, being feigned commonwealths, such 
as never was nor never shall be, vaine im- 
aginations, phantasies of philosophers to oc- 
cupie the time and to exercise their wittes ; 
but so as Englande standeth and is gov- 
erned at this day the xxviii of March Anno 
1565.” In his second book he said: “The 
most high and absolute power of the realme 
of Englande, consisteth in the parliament. 
* * * And to be short, all that ever the 
people of Rome might do either in Cen- 
turiatis comitiis or tributis the same may be 
done by the parliament of Englande, which 
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representeth and hath the power of the 
whole realme both the head and the bodie. 
For everie Englishman is entitled to bee 
there present, either in person or by pro- 
curation and attornies, of what prehimin- 
ence, state dignitie or qualitie soever he be, 
from the prince (be he king or queene) to 
the lowest person of Englande. And the 
consent of the parliament is taken to be 
everie man’s consent.” Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock has declared that not even John Locke, 
one hundred years later, was “so precise 
on the supreme authority of parliament,” 
a view which has been contested by Alston. 
But however this may be, the descriptions 
which Smith gives of the manner of sum- 
moning parliament, of the composition of 
both the upper and lower house, the form 
of holding the sessions and the method of 
procedure indicate a highly representative 
popular body, while his statement of the 
rules governing debate and points of order 
is startingly like the earliest edition of Cush- 
ing’s Manual. 

Then came Richard Hooker, whose Laws 
of Ecclesistical Polity appeared in 1594. He 
sought to show by reason the basis of a 
social compact. “In a word,” he said, “all 
public rule, of what kind soever, evidently 
seemeth to have arisen from deliberate ad- 
vise, consultation and composition between 
men, judging it convenient and behoveful.” 
He confined his views to a church estab- 
lishment, but it was soon perceived that 
they were equally applicable to affairs of 
state. Thomas Hobbes strove in his Le- 
viathan to define the limits of authority. 
Like Hooker, he founded governments up- 
on a social compact among men by nature 
equal, each of them giving up to the cen- 
tral power some part of his private right, 
in order that each might be protected by 
the strength of all, but he diverged widely 
from Hooker at the next stage of the ar- 
gument. Hooker had said that if the gov- 
ernment, established by compact, should fail 
to fulfill its purpose, those who established 
it might end and reshape it. Hobbes con- 
tended that the authority, when once es- 





tablished, became absolute. The grant was 
irrevocable. There was no power to take 
back what had once been given. Absolute 
government was the form thus established ; 
and this form was best. The state was a 
great body politic, as Leviathan was a great 
body natural, and could be well ruled only 
when all members were subject to the con- 
trol of a single head. In the church and 
in the state there should be one directing 
will, and that the king’s. It was for the 
king to say what doctrines are fit and to 
be taught the subject. ’ 

James I was a pragmatical egotist, steeped 
to the lips in Tudor doctrine, but advanc- 
ing theoretically far beyond it. With the 
Tudors an absolute monarchy had meant a 
sovereignty or rule complete in itself and 
independent of all foreign or papal influ- 
ence. James, in his book on “The True 
Law of Free Monarchy,” announced that 
“although a good king will form his actions 
according to law, yet he is not bound there- 
to, but of his own will and for example giv- 
ing to his subjects.” He insisted that a 
monarch was entitled to “freedom from all 
control by law, irresponsibility to anything 
but his own royal will.” In a speech in the 
star chamber he declared: “As it is atheism 
and blasphemy to dispute what God can do, 
so it is presumption and a high contempt 
in a subject to dispute what a king can do, 
or to say that a king cannot do this or 
that.” He reduced the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings to the Latin maxim, A Deo 
Rex, a rege lex—From God, the King; from 
the King, the law. 

With the issue thus sharply raised, 
Charles I came to the throne, dangerously 
poisoned by the doctrine of his father. He 
soon became involved in quarrels with his 
parliament over his foreign, domestic and 
ecclesiastical policies. He was unhappy in 
selecting as ministers the notorious Duke 
of Buckingham and Archbishop Laud. He 
was desperate in his expedients for raising 
money, and was misled by the advice of a 
weak attorney-general, Sir William Noy, 
as to the meaning and extent of the saving 
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clause in the statute of Edward I as to rais- 
ing taxes. He attempted levies without par- 
liamentary consent, dissolved a refractory 
body, and ruled for eleven years without a 
parliament, levying tonnage and poundage 
and ship money. He removed judges from 
the bench who opposed his views, imprison- 
ing them in the tower or driving them into 
exile, and then forced by necessity to re- 
convene a parliament, upon a fresh quarrel 
he attempted to seize the five most obnox- 
ious members. He was fought by the 
mighty master of the ‘common law, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, an octogenarian, who drafted 
the Petition of Right, by John Selden, the 
most learned of legal antiquarians, by Sir 
John Eliot, the purest of patriots, and by 
the fervent John Pym, the most eloquent 
of commoners. In the courts he was faced 
by the dauntless John Hampden, who se- 
cured from a bench of twelve judges five 
dissenting opinions as to the illegality of 
ship money. In battle he was fought by 
Cromwell at Naseby and Marston Moor, 
and then the tragic scene was closed by a 
royal death upon the scaffold. 

But the great debate did not end. Har- 
rington published his Oceana, arguing pro- 


foundly for a republic, basing dominion up- 


on the balance of property, and securing an 
expression of popular will by ballot. Sir 
William Temple, in an “Essay Upon the 
Origin and Nature of Government,” gave 
preference to the family of patriarchal 
scheme. Archbishop Usher wrote’in de- 
fense of Charles I, in his “Power of the 
Prince and the Obedience of the Subject.” 
All through the days of Cromwell and of 
the Restoration under Charles II the fierce 
discussion ran. There were pamphlets, po- 
litical, polemical, philosophical and histori- 
cal. There were Vindications of the King, 
Vindications of the Liberties of England, 
Reflexes upon Government, Exposures of 
Errors and Abuses, Dialogues concerning 
the Rights and Privileges of Englishmen 
and Usurped Powers; there were books 
upon the Popish Plots, Hellish Plots, Whig- 
gish Plots; The Hidden Works of Dark- 





ness, the Triumphs of Justice, the Tri- 
umphs of God’s Revenge. ‘There were 
pamphlets and broadsides by the thousand 
—the catalogues of the British Museum giv- 
ing the names and dates of upwards of 
thirty thousand. But the great names in 
the lists of champions are those of John 
Milton, who published his Areopagitica, or 
Defence of the Liberty of Unlicensed Print- 
ing; of Algernon Sydney, whose Discourses 
Upon Government brought him to the scaf- 
fold, and of John Selden, the author of 
three mighty folios in vellum, who said: “A 
king is a thing men make for their own 
sakes. * * * They grant him certain high 
powers and privileges, but it is upon condi- 
tion that he should guard their liberties and 
administer their laws. The moment he neg- 
lects either, he has broken the condition, 
and his privileges are forfeited.” On the 
other side were numerous apologists and 
defenders of the king. The greatest of 
these was Sir Robert Filmer, whose Patri- 
archa made a prodigious stir. He assailed 
and ridiculed the social compact theory 
among men equal by nature. There never 
was a time, he argued, when men were 
equal. When there were only two in the 
world, one of them was master. When chil- 
dren were born, Adam was master over 
them.- Authority was founded by God Him- 
self in fatherhood. Out of fatherhood came 
royalty ; the patriarch was king. Then arose 
John Locke, the man whose gestation can 
be traced for five hundred years, for whom 
England has been waiting, who turned in 
his vastly capacious mind the results of 
ancient and modern thought, and logically 
laid the basis of government in the sov- 
ereignty of the people—the man whose re- 
lations to political philosophy are those of 
Lord Bacon to science, and of Shakespeare 
to literature, whose influence upon civilized 
states has been unlimited, the founder of 
the analytic philosophy of mind, the oracle 
of the democracies that were and are to be. 
The great debate was closed. All that fol- 
lowed—the Habeas Corpus Act, the abdica- 
tion of James II, the bill of rights, and the 
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Settlement of the crown—were but logical 
sequences ; and all that has since been done 
—the reforms of the suffrage, the rear- 
rangement of the courts, the evolution of 
the cabinet system, the responsibility of min- 
istries to the commons, the shrinking in the 
power of the House of Lords, and the pro- 
tection of labor, the poor and the aged— 
are but administrative adaptations of the 
principles secured by the English revolution. 
The foregoing is but the barest sketch of 
the successive periods of development re- 
sulting in the English revolution. These 
“truths are told as happy prologues to the 
swelling act of the imperial theme” of the 
part played by America in the drama of 
democracy. It was fortunate that the earli- 
est of the English colonies in America were 
planted during the period of the great de- 
bate. The settlement at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, in 1606, was six years after the 
accession of James I to the throne. The 
settlement at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 
1620, was precisely five years before Charles 
I was crowned. Pennsylvania, which, under 
Penn, was the last to be established of the 
old thirteen colonies, with the sole excep- 
tion of Georgia, received its charter from 
Charles II, and the remaining nine colonies 
were founded during the Stuart period, in- 
terrupted by the interregnum under Crom- 
well, which lasted but little more than eleven 
years. Hence it was, that, owing to their 
distanve from the mother country across the 
sea, the English colonists, while carrying 
with them all the rights and all the proud 
traditions of their race, were free from the 
distractions which rent their old home, and 
were able on the soil of an untrammeled 
continent to work out their own solutions 
of the problems of self-government. In an- 
alyzing the complex result, it is most con- 
venient to consider the matter ethnological- 
ly, geographically and politically. 
Ethnologically, the American people is 
hot aboriginal. It is of European origin, 
chiefly English, and, notwithstanding the 
extent of foreign immigration, still remains 
so. Thé race displayed a genius for coloni- 





zation, vigor, enterprise and capacity for 
self-government. With the great stream of 
English blood were mingled small but noble 
tributaries—Dutch, German, French, Swiss, 
Swedish, Scotch, Welsh, Irish and Italian. 
All religious sects. were represented—Puri- 
tans, Pilgrims, Brownists, Congregational- 
ist or Independents, Quakers, Huguenots, 
Anabaptists, Episcopalians, Roman Cath- 
olics, Lutherans, Moravians, Mennonites, 
Amish, Dunkers, Schwenkfelders and Pres- 
byterians. All were the children of revolu- 
tion and persecution. Among the Puritans 
were several of the regicides and Sir Harry 
Vane, and Roger Williams, a pioneer of re- 
ligious liberty. Among the Dutch were the 
sons of those who from the walls of starv- 
ing Leyden had proclaimed to the ferocious 
Spaniard that when the leaves of their trees 
had gone they would feed on their left arms 
and preserve their right to defend their 
homes and their shrines. Among the Qua- 
kers was the gentle and learned scholar 
Francis Daniel Pastorius and the high- 
minded William Penn ; among the Germans 
were the refugees from the scourged Pala- 
tinate; among the French were those who 
had fled from the terrors which followed 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; 
among the Swedes were soldiers of Gusta- 


_ vus Adolphus ; among the Roman Catholics 


was George Calvert, the protector of re- 
ligious toleration; among the Welsh was 
the fiery David Lloyd, the first of American 
commoners ; among the Irish was the learn- 
ed James Logan, and among the Dissenters 
was Joseph Priestley. The blood of agon- 
ized sects and nations was mingled by the 
cunning alchemy of destiny in the alembic 
of America to be distilled by the fires of 
our Revolution into the most precious elixir 
of the ages. 

The physical enviroment of the colonists 
produced -a marked -effect upon character. 
Three thousand miles of ocean, uncon- 
quered by steam, on the one hand, three 
thousand miles of unbroken forests, prair- 
ies and mountains on the other, the inter- 
vening coast line broken by broad _ rivers, 
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expansive bays and desolate swamps, with 
two hundred years of solitude, begat self- 
reliance. "That trait detached the colonist 
from the Old World. He learned to love 
the New. Churls, thralls, vassals, serfs, cen- 
sors of the press, stakes, racks, thumb- 
screws, inquisitorial tortures, the tower, the 
bastile, the lions’ mouths of Venice—had 
all been left behind ; liberty, justice and God 
were companions in the wilderness. The 
new land was his land! He loved its hills, 
its valleys and its streams; the air he 
breathed had never been tainted by the scent 
of human sacrifice ; the ground he trod was 


unburdened with the weight of a feudal . 


prison; the murmur of the sea, the voices 
of the woods, the eagle soaring to the clouds 
reminded him that he was free. As the sea- 
sons revolved and harvests rewarded his 
toil; as houses built by his own hands be- 
came a part of his wealth; as his door-sills 
were sprinkled with the blood of Indian 
massacres ; as plans of public improvement 
projected by himself or his neighbors con- 
tributed to his comfort and safety; as laws 
to which he was a party appeared upon the 
statute book ; as magistrates, chosen by him- 
self, gave force and expression to the public 
will, he felt himself to be an active agent in 
the work of state-building, an important fac- 
tor in the problem of self-government. He 
could not then deem it an extravagance of 
thought or speech when told by our own 
Declaration of Independence that “‘ali men 
are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” And when it 
was attempted to wrest from him his hard 
won rights, to oppress his commerce, to tax 
him without his consent, to coerce obedi- 
ence at the point of the bayonet, he sprang 
to arms, and staked life, fortune and honor 
for the cause of democracy. Such, it seems 
to me, is a simple analysis of the feelings 





which prompted and sustained the Ameri- 
can revolution. 

The final phase of our subject is political. 
It is one of evolution. It passes from coloni- 
zation to defensive leagues, to Continental- 
ism to Confederation, to triumphant Na- 
tionalism. Fortunate it was that the col- 
onies were planted separately, for it permit- 
ted thirteen embyro states to develop nurse- 
ries of citizenship. Although of a common 
origin and owing a common allegiance, they 
had no direct political connection with each 
other; each in a limited sense being sov- 
ereign within its own territory. In respect 
to interior polity there were three classes: 
Provincial, Proprietary and Charter gov- 
ernments. New Hampshire, New York, 
New Jersey, Virginia, the Carolinas and 
Georgia were in the first class; Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware in the second; 
and Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island in the third. In the first class, the 
king appointed the governor and his coun- 
cil, but the commissions contained author- 
ity to convene a general assembly of repre- 
sentatives of freeholders and planters, with 
the power of making local laws and or- 
dinances not repugnant to the laws of Eng- 
land. The governors had the power, with 
the advice of the council, to establish courts, 
to appoint judges and other magistrates, 
while appeals lay to the king in council from 
the decisions of the highest provincial tri- 
bunal. The proprietary governments were 
in the nature of feudatory principalities. 
The governors were appointed By the pro- 
prietaries, and legislative assemblies, popular 
in character, were called under their au- 
thority. There was power to appoint 
judges, but, with the exception of Mary- 
land, there was the supervision of the crown 
in the approval of statutes and the hearing 
of appeals. The charter governments, while 
viewed by some as civil corporations, were 
rather political establishments, possessing 
the general powers of government, depend- 
ent, indeed, upon the crown, but actively 
exercising the powers of legislation and 
taxation. Thrown largely upon their own 
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resources and left largely to their own de- 
vices, it is interesting to note how several 
of the colonies reverted to ancient types. 
The unit of local organization in New Eng- 
land was the town, resembling in its town 
meeting the tun-mote of Anglo-Saxon days. 
In the southern colonies the unit was the 
county, sub-divided into parishes. In Mary- 
land there were manors with courts baron 
and courts leet as in early Norman days. In 
New York there was a manorial system, 
Dutch in its origin, but perpetuated under 
English forms. ln Delaware the counties 
were divided into hundreds as in Alfred the 
Great’s day. In Pennsylvania there was a 
highly developed popular system, with 
special charters to Philadelphia and other 
leading towns. Constant quarrels arose be- 
tween the proprietary governors and the as- 
semblies over taxes, quit-rents and condi- 
tional grants of money, reproducing in 
miniature the strife between king and par- 
liament at home, and anticipatory of the 
final struggle between the United Colonies 
and George III. At various times several 
of the Charters were vacated upon scire 
facias, or were forcibly taken by the crown. 
Under pressure they were restored with but 
few substantial changes. At all times there 
was a steady insistence that in matters of 
taxation the colonies should be severely let 
alone. This claim was extended to matters 
of trade, and was finally rested upon the 
famous phrase, “No taxation without repre- 
sentation.” Such were the fruits of local 
self-government. 


During the same period the pressure of 
outside forces slowly drove the colonies in- 
tion union. 


The earliest effort at combination was 
that of 1643, known as the New England 
Confederation, prompted by the need of 
protection against the Dutch and the In- 
dians. It embraced Massachusetts Bay, 
Plymouth, Connecticut and New Haven. A 
good principle was at its bottom, but noble 
as were the aims of those who handled it, 





they had not yet attained to sufficient 
breadth of view to apply it even to the 
whole of New England. In 1697, William 
Penn presented to the London Board of 
Trade a plan for the union of the colonies, 
providing for a “Congress” of deputies, 
who should meet at least once a year in 
time of war, or once in two years in time 
of peace, and resolve upon matters touch- 
ing the general safety. The plan was char- 
acteristic of Penn’s breadth of view. The 
next year D’Avenant opposed the plan of 
Penn and submitted one of his own. In 
1701 a criticism of both plans was made by 
a “Virginian.” In the same year, Robert 
Livingston, of New York, suggested two 
military sections, and also in the same year 
the Earl of Stair devised a plan referred 
to by Bancroft. In 1721, David Coxe, a 
citizen of Philadelphia, proposed with re- 
markable fullness a scheme for resisting 
the dangers of French encroachment and 
a possible invasion of the colonies. This 
was followed by a new plan of the Lords 
of Trade, alluded to in Keith’s “Miscel- 
lanies,” and by one of Archibald Kennedy 
in 1751. In 1%54 Franklin presented to 
the commissioners from seven colonies, who 


met at Albany, his celebrated plan of union, _ 


“which was rejected,” it has been said, “in 
America because it had too much of the 
prerogative, and in England because it was 
too democratic.” In 1765, the stamp act 
congress, “the Day Star of American 
Union,” met in New York and proclaimed 
a declaration of rights, of which Mr. Jus- 
tice Story has observed that it contained 
“the best general summary of the rights and 
liberties asserted by all the colonies,” in 
which the ground was finally taken that 
American liberties were founded on the 
general rights of Englishmen, and not on 
royal charters. Then came the declaration 
of rights and non-importation agreement, 
promulgated by the first continental con- 
gress, which met in Philadelphia in 1774— 
“that memorable league,” as John Adams 
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styled it, “which first expressed the sover- 
eign will of a free nation in America.” 
Then followed in quick succession the Dec- 
laration of Independence of July, 1776, and 
the articles of confederation, reported in 
1777, but not ratified by the requisite num- 
ber of states until 1781. The lamentable 
defects of these articles led to theAnnapolis 
convention, and, finally, to the federal con- 
vention, which framed the constitution of 
the United States. “The half-starved, limp- 
ing government, moving upon crutches 
and tottering at every step,” as 
Washington graphically described it, 
became strong, self-reliant and effec- 
tive, chiefly because of the happy 
principle of making its action operate 
directly upon the citizens of every state as 
individuals instead of dealing with the states 
in their political capacities. Thus, stone by 
stone, was the nation built. The rights of 
democracy had been safe-guarded by an 
organized government. The citizen did not 
exist for the advantage of the state; the 
state existed for the benefit and protection 
of the citizen. 


The fabric thus woven “on the roaring 
loom of Time” is of a texture and a pat- 
tern that can be made the zgis of the world. 
For a thousand years statesmen with a 
“knowledge of the seasons” have taken “oc- 
casion by the hand” and made “‘the bounds 
of freedom wider yet by shaping some au- 
gust decree.” As a political intelligence 
served by appropriate organs, our constitu- 
tion should be studied in the spirit in which 
Copernicus divined his theory of the plane- 
tary system. In truth, so far as the thoughts 
of mortals can approach the Divine mind, 
the architecture of our constitution resem- 
bles that of the heavens, where states circle 
like planets about the federal constitution 
as a central sun. The grandest conception 
of the constitution was the establishment of 





an independent tribunal with authority to 
settle differences between contending sov- 
ereignties without the spilling of a drop of 
blood, a thought which glorifies. the supreme 
court of the United States. It embodies 
the climax of skill in the adjustment of a 
balance between centripetal and centrifugal 
forces. It will furnish a model to the na- 
tions for the peaceful adjustment of world- 
wide affairs. This will involve a considera- 
tion of those conditions of liberty which 
experience has shown to be of value in the 
organization of regulated freedom. Every 
code, system, league, constitution, charter, 
statute and treaty which has in the past 
contributed to the general welfare of a 
people or nation will be brought under scru- 
tiny and subjected to analysis. The political 
and ethical philosophies of all times will be 
laid under contribution ; results will be tabu- 
lated; comparisons will be made; creeds 
will be restated; old principles will be re- 
applied ; jurisdictions will be extended ; par- 
titions of sovereignty will be attempted, and 
new delegations of power will be invited, 
based on wise and unselfish concessions to 
the general good. There will be devised 
means of centralizing world-wide authority, 
and methods of enforcing the will of an 
emancipated humanity. The majestic scale 
upon which this work will be planned will 
be unprecedented; the interests involved 
will be international as well as domestic and 
national. The problem will concern the 
architecture and the construction of a fort- 
ress of freedom, which, while offering full 
room for the play of individualism, will 
serve as a buttress to the weakest against 
external and internal tyranny. There must 
be and there will be a house of shelter 
against violence, which will assure to hu- 
man beings, wherever dwelling, the right to 
lead their own lives untouched by tyranny 
and unstained by blood. 


Hampton L. Carson. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LIMITATION OF ACTION—TOLLING STAT- 
UTE. 
96 S. BE. 1019. 





REES v. REES. 





Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia. 





Oct. 1, 1918. 





A verbal statement by one who has been in 
possession of personal chattels for more than 
five years that the same are the property of 
another is not effective to prevent the statute 
of limitations from barring a suit against him 
for the recovery of such property. 





RITZ, J. This action was instituted for 
the purpose of recovering the possession of a 
certain gold watch, which plaintiff claimed 
to be the property of her decedent. The 
proof shows that, some 20 years before the 
institution of this suit, plaintiff’s decedent 
purchased the watch in question and paid for 
it; that at the time of his death, shortly be- 
fore the institution of this suit, the watch was 
in the possession of the defendant, his brother, 
and had so been in his possession for more 
than 15 years. It does not appear how the 
defendant secured the possession of the watch, 
except that the plaintiff attempts to testify 
that her decedent told her that he had loaned 
it to the defendant; but this, of course, is not 
competent evidence against the defendant. The 
defendant pleaded the statute of limitations 
to the suit, and an attempt is made to remove it 
from the bar of the statute by testimony show- 
ing that, about 2 years before the institution 
of this suit, the defendant stated that the 
watch in question was his brother’s watch. It 
will thus be seen that the only evidence in- 
dicating the ownership of this watch in the 
plaintiff’s decedent at the time of his death 
was the fact that he purchased it many years 
before that, and the statement of the defend- 
ant 2 years before that it was his brother’s 
watch. 

(1, 2) The statute of limitations was relied 
on by the defendant, and the plaintiff claims 
that the admission of the defendant that the 
watch was his brother’s removes the bar of 
the statute. This admission, if made, was 
made very much more than 5 years after the 
defendant secured the possession of the watch, 
and it is shown that his possession was con- 
tinuous from the time he first got it until the 
institution of the suit. It seems to be pretty 
clearly settled that, where a statute of limita- 
tions is a bar to a suit for the recovery of 





personal property after a certain number of 
years, peaceable possession of the property 
for the statutory time will defeat a suit for 
its recovery by the former owner, and it is 
held that the party so holding the possession 
for the statutory period may recover the prop- 
erty in an action of detinue, if it is taken 
from him by another, even the former owner. 
Shelby v. Guy, 11 Wheat. 361, 6 L. Ed. 495; 
Campbell v. Holt, 115 U. S. 620, 6 Sup. Ct. 
209, 29 L. Ed. 483; Brent v. Chapman, 5 
Cranch, 358, 3 L. Ed. 125; Blam v. Bass, 4 
Munf. (Va.) 301; Newby v. Blakey, 3 Hen. & 
M. (Va.) 57; Smart v. Baugh, 3 J. J. Marsh. 
(Ky.) 363; Garland v. Enos, 4 Munf. (Va.) 504; 
Spotswood v. Dandridge, 4 Hen. & M. (Va.) 
139; Morris v. Lyon, 84 Va. 331, 4 S. E. 734. 
It necessarily follows, under the facts in this 
case, that at the time the defendant made the 
statement that the watch in question was his 
brother’s the statute of limitations was a com- 
plete bar to any suit to recover it, and under 
our law this bar could not be removed by an 
oral declaration of the defendant, if it can 
be avoided at all. Code of West Virginia, sec- 
tion 8, ch. 104 (sec. 4421); Morris v. Lyon, 84 
Va. 331, 4 S. E. 734; Spotswood v. Dandridge, 
4 Hen. & M. (Va.) 139. . 


Plaintiff relies on the case of Smith v. 
Townes, 4 Munf. (Va.) 191, and insists that 
the declaration of the defendant removes the 
bar of the statute of limitations. If it had 
been shown in this case that the defendant 
was simply the bailee, and was holding this 
property for the benefit of his brother during 
all of these years, the case relied upon would 
have some application. This was the plain- 
tiff’s theory, but there is no evidence intro- 
duced in the case to sustain it. In the case 
of Smith v. Townes it was held that the title 


| to the property involved there did not vest 


by the lapse of time, for the reason that it 
was shown that at the time the defendant 
took the property he took it simply for and 
on behalf of the real owner, and with an 
agreement to hold it for the real owner. It 
was held that that sort of an agreement made 
at the time the property came into possession 
would prevent the statute from running. In 
other words, there was no adverse posses- 
sion of the property, and the statute of limi- 
tations would not begin running against the 
real owner until he made demand of his 
agent or bailee, and this demand had been re- 
fused. No such condition as that, however, 
exists here. We have only a showing of 
much more than five years’ possession of the 
property before the institution of the suit. 
Statutes of limitation are statutes of repose, 
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and it may be that a hardship is inflicted up- 
on the plaintiff; but we cannot give the stat- 
ute an interpretation that would destroy the 
evident purpose in enacting it—that is, to 
give stability to the title to personal property— 
in order to avoid an apparent hardship in a 
particular case. 


The judgment of the circuit court is clear- 
ly right, and the same is affirmed. 


Note—Acknowledgment by Bailee as Toll- 
ing Statute of Limitations.—The instant case sug- 
gests that in a bailee case a rule of limitation in 
the beginning of an action against a bailee does 
not control, that is to say, it does not make a new 
starting point for the beginning of the running 
of the statute of limitations, and there is refer- 
ence to prior decision in Virginia in support of 
this statement. 

It has been said that statutes of limitations are 
“statutes of repose,” Peo. ex rel. Gorman v. 
Newaygo, 27 Mich. 138, and as to causes of 
action not within their terms, the common law 
rule of their being absolutely barred applies. 
Crane v. French, 38 Miss. 503. ‘Phis theory is 
equivalent to the vesting of an absolute right, 
where it was, so so speak, merely inchoate for- 
merly. This is well illustrated in the case of 
Willard v. Wood, 164 U. S. 502, which held that 
where a plaintiff mistakes his remedy and the 
period of limitation or his right to begin suit 
expires in the meantime, statutory exception is 
needed to maintain his action in a new suit. 

But the case of Morris v. Lyon, & Va. 331, 4 
S. E. 734, a possessory action against a bailee, it 
was said that a holding adversely the entire time 
in which suit could be brought of a chattel ripened 
into title. It was especially on these facts that 
the ruling was made. It might not apply to a 
promise made while the statute was still run- 
ning. 

In Brent v. Chapman, 5 Crouch 358, it was 
contended that five years’ possession of a slave 
vested title in a decedent and this contention 
was sustained. The opposing contention was that 
it merely protected defendant’s possession. 

In Shelby v. Guy, 11 Wheat. 361, an action 
of detinue, it was held that five years’ possession 
constitutes title. And so also was it held in Gar- 
land v. Enos, 4 Munf. 504; and in Spotswood v. 
Dandridge, 4 Hen. and M. (Va.) 139, the expres- 
sion used is, that requisite period of limitation 
quoted as a complete bar of plaintiff’s title. 

In tort actions it would seem that the ques- 
tion would be more academic than practical, 
as a tortfeasor, at least one deliberately so, would 
not make a new promise so definite as to be 
binding in character as to make a new starting 
point for a statute of limitations to begin to 
run. And thus it may be_ said that 
statutes of limitation quite generally recognize, 
and it is true, that these statutes merely consti- 
tute exceptions to the common law rule operating, 
where repose is avoided by specific statutory ex- 
ception. However, as the case of Smith v. 
Towner, 4 Munf. 191, shows there must be an 
adverse holding for the statute in a bailee case 
to begin running, if a bar is to cut off bailor’s 
rights to recover. There is much conflict of 
view in the question of the right of the personal 





representative of a decedent to waive the 
running of a statute of limitations. Gen- 
erally, it may be thought, that this conflict de- 
pends very much on phraseology of statutes them- 
selves. Upon this question, however, I refer to 
L. R. A. 1915 B, 1016 to 1052, in note to Dorn v. 
Olson, 18 Idaho 358, 110 Pac. 164, L. R. 
A. 1915 B, 1016. But there is also treated 
in this note the question of waiver, where there 
is absence of statute. C 








HUMOR OF THE LAW. 


Commenting on the many and varied excuses 
offered for evading the draft, Provost Marshal- 
General Crowder remarked that most of the 
would-be slackers come to grief through talking 
too much, 

“They remind me of the young fellow who, 
on the spur of the moment, asked a girl to 
marry him. 

“Ves” replied the girl. 

“After waiting for five minutes for him to say 
something more, she said: 

“Well, what have you got to say?’ 

“‘Nothing,’ replied the young man. 
too much already.’”—Washington Star. 


‘I’ve said 





The crack player of the police cricket team 
was batting. Along came a slow ball which the 
sturdy batsman punished, severely, and ran ac- 
cordingly. He got home ‘comfortably before his 
wicket was knocked down, but was declared out. 

“Why,” exclaimed the indignant limb of the 
law, “I was a yard past the wicket.” 

“Maybe,” said the umpire, “but it ain’t what 
you say, it’s what I say; and I say you're out.” 

“But——,” began the irate P. C. 

“Now do you remember,” interrupted the um- 
pire, “saying to me about a month ago, ‘Don’t 
argue with the law’? Well, you was the law then, 
and I was run in. Now,” he added triumphantly, 
“I’m the law, and you're run out.”—St. Louis 
Star. 





Apropos of Congressmen criticising the Pres- 
ident for going abroad in the execution of his 
duties, after pointing out to them the urgency 
for reconstructive legislation at home, we 
are reminded of the story of a man and his 
wife who were taking a load of apples to mar- 
ket. . 
The woman was driving the wagon up a 
hill and the apples were rolling out. She met 
a neighbor, who asked: 

“Why don’t Bill help you? Where is he?” 

“Down there by the creek cussin’.” 
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1. Assignments—Chose-in-Action.—If owner 
of chose in action, for valuable consideration, 
signs and delivers writing whereby he intends 
to part with ownership, whether to use of as- 
signee or of third person, or to apply proceeds, 
other than for use and benefit of assignor for 
specific purpose, it is a valid equitable assign- 
ment.—Rinehart & Dennis Co. v. McArthur, Va., 
96 S. E. 829. 

2. Attachment—Affidavit for.—dAffidavit § in 
foreign attachment for breach of contract of 
sale of yarn, based on a written order, must 
state the acceptance of the order either in writ- 
ing or by parol and a breach of the contract, 
and also when the goods should have been de- 
livered, and the market price at such time.— 
Mindlin v. Saxony Spinning Co., Pa., 104 Atl. 598. 

3. Attorney and Client—Contract with Client. 
—A contract }etween attorney and client rela- 
tive to compensation for services, made after 
the relationshiy has been entered into, is not per 
se void, but is presumptively invalid, and will 
be scrutinized very carefully by the courts when- 
ever the transaction is called in question.—Ridge 
v. Healy, U. S. C. C. A., 251 Fed. 798. 

4. Bankruptey—Chattel Mortgage.—A _ con- 
tractor’s application for performance bond, as- 
signing to the surety company, in event of non- 
performance, all contractor’s interest in tools, 
plant, materials, etc., has no greater force than 
chattel mortgage, and, as between surety com- 
pany and trustee in bankruptcy of contractor, 
it is to be regarded as if it were on its face a 
chattel mortgage.—In re Schilling, U. S. D. C., 
251 Fed. 966. 

5. Chattel Mortgage.—The filing of a chat- 
tel mortgage was not a protection against a 
secret fraud, in part consummation of which the 
bankrupt’s mortgage, though valid on its face, 
was given.—Calkins y. Lichtig, U. S. C. CG. A, 
251 Fed. 844. 

6. Petitioning Creditors—Where the peti- 
tioning creditors alleged 11 acts of bankruptcy, 
among which was that the debtor admitted in 
writing his inability to pay, and one creditor de- 
nied such acts, demanding trial, and bankrupt 
later withdrew his denial of such acts, and his 
admission of inability to pay his debts was filed, 
the answering creditor had the right to a full 
and fair trial of every issue material to the ad- 
judication of bankruptcy.—Albers Commission 
Co. v. Richter, U. 8S. C. C. A., 251 Fed. 869. 

7. Referee.—Under Bankrutpcy Act, § 62, 
and General Order in Bankruptcy No, 26, a ref- 
eree, claiming an allowance for stationery used 
and stenographic assistance needed in answer- 
ing inquiries of creditors, should report facts 
showing necessity of incurring such expendi- 
tures, which report should be accompanied by 
vouchers, if they can be procured.—In re Cap- 
ital Security Co., U. S. D. C., 251 Fed. 927. 


























8. Banks and Banking—Checks.—Bank, which 
indorsed “Paid” on check payable to its order, 
though in fact it did not make payment to 
drawer until drawee had paid the check, did 
not warrant that check was genuine, under Laws 
1913, c. 279, § 65; not being qualified indorser, 
and check not being payable to bearer.—First 
Nat. Bank v. Brule Nat. Bank of Chamberlain, 
S. D., 168 N. W. 1054. 


9. Lien on Stock.—Delay of a bank in en- 
forcing a lien, which it had under its by-laws 
against the stock of an apparent owner for any 
indebtedness owing the bank, did not raise an 
equity in favor of a third person, who was ac- 
tual owner of the stock, where the bank had 
no knowledge of such ownership.—Wight v. 
Washoe County Bank, U.S. C. C. A., 251 Fed. 819. 


10.—Special Deposit.—A deposit by a city 
treasurer of-funds held a general deposit, not- 
withstanding the words “special deposit” were 
written on the bankbook, it not appearing that 
the money was segregated from other funds in 
the banking institution——University City v. 
Schall, Mo., 205 S. W. 631. 

11. Bills and Notes—Certificate of Deposit.— 
A certificate of deposit, containing stipulation 
that it is payable “on the return of this cer- 
tificate properly indorsed,” is at least a con- 
tract, and title thereto will pass by assignment, 
and the assignee may recover in a suit thereon 
to the same extent as his assignor, regardless of 
whether the instrument is negotiable-—Cohn- 
Goodman Co. v. People’s Sav. Bank of Grand 
Haven, Mich., 168 N. W. 1042. 

12..——Consideration.—In an action against 
the indorser of a note which was given to 
take up another note on which he was also 
an indorser, held, that recovery could not be 
denied for inadequacy of consideration as to 
such indorser.—Boatmen’s Bank v. St. Louis 
Union Trust Coa, Mo., 205 S. W. 629. 

13. Fraud.—Where one having an option 
holds himself out as agent for another in the 
sale of land, and falsely states that the owner 
will not take less than’ a certain sum, the pur- 
chaser can set up a defense of fraud in an 
action by the supposed agent on a note acquired 
through such fraudulent statement, and it is 
immaterial that the land was worth the pur- 
chase price.—Norris v. Home City Lodge, No. 
536, I. O. O. F., Mich., 168 N. W. 935. 

14, Notice.—Where purchasers of land re- 
ceived no title thereto, the holder of pur- 
chase-money note who, although a purchaser 
of note for value, had participated with payee 
in making the land sale, cannot, although under 
21 years of age and not liable on warranty, re- 
cover interest due on note, having notice of 
the failure of consideration.—Parker v. Horton, 
N. C., 96 S. BE. 904. 

15. -Ratification.— Where contractor, six 
months before his bankruptcy, gave order on 
owner, in favor of subcontractor, and the 
owner paid money to the contractor, who im- 
mediately paid it to the subcontractor within 
four months of the bankruptcy, and the trustee 
sued to recover it as a preference, Act Pa. May 
10, 1881 (P. L. 17), providing that no person 
shall be charged as acceptor of order without 
written acceptance, was not applicable, in favor 
of the trustee, on the question of acceptance 
by the owner.—John A. Schmitt’s Sons v. Shad- 
rach, U. S. C. C. A., 251 Fed. 874. 

16. Brokers—Commissions.—In an action for 
commissions, where words used in broker’s con- 
tract as to net price to owner had a well-defined 
legal meaning, the parties must be presumed 
to have used them with such meaning, in the 
absence of any showing that they intended 
them to have a different meaning.—Burton v. 
Wilson, Ark., 205 S. W. 655. 

17. Carriers of Passengers—Berth in Pullman 
Car.—Where plaintiffs purchased railway tickets 
at Baltimore to Newbern and paid for a berth 
in a Pullman from Washington to Goldsboro, 
and sued for failure to provide a berth at Wash- 
ington, it was! error, being beyond the allega- 
tions, to prove that the gateman would not let 
them through the gates at Baltimore in time to 
reach ashington before the departure of the 
Pullman in which their berth was reserved.— 
Sultan v. Pennsylvania R. Co. N. Cc, 96 S. E. 
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18. Elevators—Owners of office building, 
under their lease of rooms to tenant, were 
charged with duty to exercise due care in pro- 
viding and maintaining elevator reasonably safe 
for passenger service under particular condi- 
tions.—Draper vy. Cotting, Mass., 120 N. E. 865. 

19. Elevator.—Where deceased, while riding 
in a passenger elevator in defendant’s building, 
fell over and was killed, there is a presumption 
of negligence on the part of defendant, if the 
elevator was in such a condition or so operated 
that it might have thrown deceased.—Monaghan 
be —— le Life Ins. Co. of Iowa, Iowa, 168 





20. Charities— Charter Powers.— Where a 
charitable institution was not liable for im- 
provements on its property because they were 
not within its powers under its charter, and the 
institution provided for the rasing ef a fund for 
the payment of the value of such benefits, the 
court will order the application of any such 
funds so raised to the payment of the cost of any 
benefits received.—Horton vy. Tabitha Home, 
Neb., 169 N. W. 2. 

21. Chattel Mortgages—Assumption of Debt. 
—Though the original parties to a _ chattel 
mortgage on machinery which the mortgagors 
purchased from the mortgagee were released 
when the machinery was transferred to an- 
other, who assumed payment, that does not 
necessarily establish a discharge of the mort- 
es & Marxer v. Reger, Iowa, 168 N. 

22. Compromise and Settlement—Estoppel.— 
Plaintiff storing beans in warehouse is not 
estopped to sue warehouseman for conversion, 
because company which replevied some beans 
of the warehouseman promised but failed to 
pay plaintiff's draft therefor; one not being con- 
cluded by negotiations for compromise unless 
the terms therdof are carried out in whole or in 
part.—Aliswede v. Central Warehouse Co., Mich., 
169 N. W. 13. 

23. Constitutional Law—Selective Service 
Act.—The enforcement of Selective Service Act 
May 18, 1917, has been intrusted to the War 
Department, and the correction of question- 
naires, in the absence of fraud, is not for the 
courts.—Ex parte Kusweski, U. 8S. D. C., 251 
Fed. 977. 

24. Corperations—Appropriation of Assets.— 
Where the sole owner of all the stock of a 
corporation appropriated all its assets to his 
own use, rendering the corporation insolvent, 
he was liable in equity, for debis of the cor- 
poration less in amount than the value of the 
assets misappropriated.—Fulton Auto Supply Co. 
v. Sullivan, Ga., 96 S. E. 875. 

25. Implied Authority.—President of cor- 
poration though owning nearly all stock, has 
no implied authority to execute notes without 
directors’ consent.—Goodman Mfg. Co. v. Mam- 
moth Vein Coal Co., Iowa, 168 N. W. 912. 

26.——Notice to Subscribers.—Actual notice 
to a purchaser of corporate stock that it was 
originally issued without having been fully paid 
is not necessary, and his kmowledge of facts 
impelling an ordinary and careful investor to 
inquire whether it was fully paid, which in- 
quiry would have shown that it was not, would 
be sufficient notice to make him liable to an 
assessment.—In re Manufacturers’ Box Lum- 
ber Co., U. S. D. C., 261 Fed. 967. 

27. Ratification.—A written contract by in- 
dividual stockholders, disposing of corporation 
assets, taking stock in new corporation, and ap- 
pointing trustees to hold legal title, which 
provides that it shall not be binding until own- 
ers of all shares shall have signed, is void until 
so ratified—Williams v. Croft Hat & Notion 
Co., W. Va., 96 S. E. 929. 

28.——Stockholders’ Meeting.—Stockholders, 
though interested in not having the corporation 
exercise its right of taking over a purchase by 
them from another of stock in it, made while 
they were its officers, may vote at a stock- 
holders’ meeting to determine whether it shall 
so so.—Du Pont v. Du Pont, U. 8. D. C., 251 Fed. 


937. 

9. Abating Nuisance.—Where a 
drainage ditch constructed by a city cast sur- 
face waters upon and flooded plaintiff's land, 
and thereafter a drainage district was organ- 











ized and plaintiff’s land included therein and 
assessed, held, that plaintiff could not recover 
from the city the amount of her assessment by 
the drainage district on the theory that it was 
her duty to abate the nuisance, étc.—Conklin v. 
City of Des Moines, Iowa, 168 N. W. 874. 

30. Deeds—Trust and Confidence—When a 
relationship of trust and confidence is estab- 
lished between contracting parties, then, with- 
out reference to the ‘infirmity of one of the 
parties, the other party, who has received a 
benefit by the transaction must prove that the 
transaction was fair.—Huguenin v. Adams, S. 
C., 96 S. E. 918. ; 

31. Ferries—Franchise.—Where a ferry fran- 
chise is given by legislative authority, its rights 
are not exclusive as against a later constructed 
nearby ferry or bridge constructed under legis- 
lative authority, unless the franchise or grant 
of the former provides that they shall be ex- 
clusive, but no ferry not authorized by legisla- 
tive authority can be operated without being 
liable to the former for loss of custom, not- 
wiihstanding Code 1904, § 1386.—Snidow  v. 
— of Sup’rs of Giles County; Va., 96 S. E. 


32. Fraud—Opinion.—Where owner of timber 
land made no effort to inform himself as to 
value of his timber, he could not recover dam- 
ages from representations by defendant buyer’s 


‘agent as to value, inducing plaintiff’s sale of 


land, especially where the agent professed to 
give only his opinion.—Williams v. Bruce, S. C. 
96 S. E. 905. 

33. Frauds, Statute of—Memorandum in Writ- 
ing.—Where defendant, with his wife practical 
owner of a company, fraudulently induced plain- 
tiff to buy stock and become manager, to reani- 
mate business and reimburse himself and wife, 
estimates of corporate assets given to plaintiff 
by him were not required to be in writing and 
signed, by Comp. Law 1915, § 11983.—Andrews 
v. Osius, Mich., 168 N. W. 1032. 

34. Ga ent—Exemption From.-——A sepa- 
ration agreement whereby for a consideration 
a wife releases her claim on her husband’s 
property and to his support does not create a 
“trust,” and indebtedness of the husband to the 
wife on notes given under such agreement are 
not exempt from garnishment as a trust fund.— 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank vy. Dondelinger, 
Kan., 175 P. 109. 

35. Gas—Franchise—Under a village fran- 
chise to install and operate a gas plant, declar- 
ing that rates should not exceed a certain raie 
and authorizing removal of meter if no gas was 
used, unless 75 cents per month minimum charge 
was paid, company could only require of a cus- 
tomer, retaining his meter, either 75 cents a 
month in case no gas was used, or payment 
for the amount of gas used per month, although 
such sum might be less than 75 cents.—Village 
of Otsego po Allegan County Gas Co., Mich., 


168 N. W. 

36. and Ward—Conversion.—Where 
guardian buys automobile for his personal use, 
and pays therefor, with knowledge of seller, 
out of wards’ funds, seller is a party to the 
conversion of the trust funds, and is liable to 
wards for sum received.—American Surety Co. 
v. Vann, Ark., 205 S. W. 646. 

37. Highways—Abandonment.—The  propri- 
etor of land, along the boundary of which a way 
for public travel is established, has a special 
right therein, if the abandonment of the highway 
will injuriously affect the access to his land.— 
Dudding v. White, W. Va., 96 8S. E. 942. - 

38.——Contributory Negligence. — Plaintiff, 
passenger in another’s automobile, who alighted 
without looking to rear, and was struck by de- 
fendant’s car, driven at negligent speed by de- 
fendant, who attempted to pass standing car 
on right, could not recover because of contribu- 
Sere, SeSRaSE ee S hee y. Snyder, Mich., 168 N. 

, 3. 


39. Husband and Wife—Antenuptial Contract. 
—An antenuptial contract, whereby wife was 
only to have $1,000 at death of husband worth 
$30,000, was presumptively fraudulent, and bur- 
den was upon husband’s representatives to show 
that contract was obtained fairly and without 
fraud, concealment, deception, or undue influ- 
ence.—Stephens v. Stephens, Ky., 205 S. W. 573. 
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40. Estoppel.—Where a wife, knowing her 
husband has taken title in his own name to 
property purchased with her money, allows him 
to retain possession and credit is extended on 
faith of his apparent ownership, she is estopped 
from asserting any equity against his trustee 
in bankruptey.—Krueger v. MacDougald, Ga., 
96 S. BE. 867. 

41. Injunetion—Condemnation Proceedings.— 
Where automobile was sold on credit, note for 
the price being secured by mortgage on the 
car, and purchaser was arrested while convey- 
ing intoxicating liquors, condemnation proceed- 
ings instituted under Acts 1917 (Extra. Sess.) 
p. 6, will be enjoined at suit of holder of mort- 
gage until provision for application of funds on 
sale of vehicle to the mortgage lien is made.— 
Shrouder y. Sweat, Ga., 96 S. E. 881. 


42. Innkeepers—Negligence per se.—In ac- 
tion against hotel keepers for death in elevator, 
if rear door of elevator was open when it was 
started, it was evidence of negligence.—Bech- 
told v. Rue, Mass., 120 N. E. 3877. 

43. Insurance—Accidental Means.—Under a 
policy covering injury by external, violent, and 
accidental means, insured, who while pulling a 
tire from an automobile slipped and fell when it 
stddenly loosened, sustained an accidental in- 
jury from an accidental, external, and violent 
means.—Lickleider v. Iowa State Traveling 
Men’s Ass’n, lowa, 168 N. W. 884. 

44. By-Laws.—The duly authorized 
sentatives of the members of a mutual benefit 
society are alone vested with the power of 
determining when change is demanded in the 
by-laws, and the court will interfere only 
when there is abuse of discretion—Funk v. 
Stevens, Neb., 169 N. W. 6. 

45. Filling Blanks in Policy.—Blank slip 
furnished by life assurance society to general 
agent, containing printed directions that blanks 
be filled up from society’s book of tables, based 
on its insurance experience up to date of policy, 
to which slip so filled up was attached, should 











be considered as though society had filled 
blanks and attached it to policy.—Thomas v. 
Equitable Life Assur. Soc., Mo., 205 S. W. 533. 


46. Intoxicating Liquors—Private Ownership. 
—Intoxicating liquor is “property that is sub- 
ject to private ownership,” and a Legislature 
has no authority to prohibit its ownership, pos- 
session, or transportation for personal use by 
the citizens either in a prohibition county or a 
county where prohibition is not established, 
unless in either of said counties its possession 
is intended for illicit sale—Ex parte Francis, 
Fla., 79 So. 753. 

47. Libel and Slander—Privilege.—Statement 
of defendant that plaintiff.stole his turkeys, 
theugh in direct answer to question from an- 
other person, was not privileged, where there 
was actual malice, evidenced by other state- 
ments to the same effect and when made to per- 
sons having no interest in the subject-matter,— 
Everhart v. Clute, Mich. 168 N. W. 952. 

48. Malicious Prosecution—Exemplary Dam- 
ages.—In a suit for malicious prosecution, based 
on arrest of plaintiff by defendant's agents on 
the charge of embezzlement, where there was 
evidence from which the jury might find that de- 
fendant’s agents were so anxious that plaintiff 
should not get away with defendant's money 
that they were reckless of what injustice they 
might do him, it was not error to allow the jury 
to award exemplary damages.—Western Union 
Telegraph Co. vy. Thomasson, U. S. C. C. A., 251 
Fed, 833. 

49. Probable Cause.—Prosecution of mem- 
ber of firm of contractors for violating Acts 
1916, c. 517 (Code Supp. 1916, p. 635), prohibiting 
unlicensed persons acting as labor agent, insti- 








tuted by private detective in employ of coal 
mining company, whose acts were either au- 
thorized or ratified by company’s superintend- 


ent, held without probable cause.—Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation v. Redd, Va., 96 S. BE. 836, 

50. Manufacturing—Definition of Terms.—The 
primary meaning of “manufacturing” is a mak- 
ing by hand, though, since the general use of 
machinery, it now ordinarily denotes the making 
of articles by expending of labor upon material 
to make a finished product, ordinarily taking a 
different form, and usually having a different 
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name and purpose, from that of the material.— 
American Tobacco Co. vy. City of Bowling Green, 
Ky., 205 S. W. 570. 

51. ‘Master and Servant—Assumption of Risk. 
—Under federal Employers’ Liability Act, ex- 
perienced, competent fireman who, seeing his 
train in motion, climbed on top of car to go 
forward to engine, and fell between cars and 
was killed, and who should have known or per- 
ceived dangers, assumed risk.—Briggs v. Union 
Pac. R. Co., Kan., 175 Pac. 105. 

52.——-Evidence.—In action for death of de- 
fendant’s engineer from contact with charged 
chain hanging above a lamp-testing apparatus, 
wherein defendant offered evidence that it r- 
nished rubber gloves, testimony of one who 
worked with deceased until eight months before 
accident that no gloves were then furnished 


was revelant.—Kargle: vy. Sumter Lighting Co., 
96 S. E. 909. 
53. Independent Contractor.—That owner's 





overseer or architect is to see that wark com- 
plies with contract, or .that work is to be to 
owner's satisfaction, does not change the char- 
acter of independent contract, or if he represents 
owner only as to result, and himself selects 
the means.—Pace v. Appanoose County, Iowa, 
168 N. W. 916. 

54. Insubordination.—Farm servant, living 
with employer, who complained in loud and 
scolding voice of slamming of doors at night 
by employer and his guests, and also refused to 
apologize, held not guilty as matter of law of 
insubordination justifying his discharge.—Mac- 
Intosh v. Abbot, Mass., 120 N. E. 383. 

55. Release.—Under Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Law, pt. 6, § 1, providing that dependent 
promise to pay plaintiff's claim, should disployer 
from all claims at law, deceased’s mother, by 
accepting compensation, did not release third 
person from liability under Survival Act to de- 
ceased’s administrator for negligent killing.— 
Vereeke v. City of Grand Rapids, Mich., 168 N. 











W. 1019. 
56. Reliance on Promise.—Where a brake- 
man, suing for personal injury, knew -that a 


coupling was defective he could not. recover un- 
less he acted under a promise by the conductor, 
which was not kept.—Loving y. Atlantic South- 
ern R. Co., Iowa, 168 N. W. 910. 

57.——Res Ipsa Loquitur.—Mere proof by serv- 
ant that his eye was injured by small bits of 
rock flying into it by reason of another servant 
breaking rock with a hammer in.a mine, with- 
out any showing that the other servant was 
careless, or that breaking rock at such place 
was improper or unusual, was insufficient, under 
the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur, to show negli- 
gence.—Suborich v. Alaska United Gold Mining 
Co., U. S. C. C. A., 251 Fed. 885. 

58.——Rules of Conduct.—Rules of railroad 
limiting the conduct of its employes do not es- 
tablish the legal measure of duty to third per- 
sons, Which may be greater or less than the 
rule prescribes.—Missouri, K. & T. Ry. Co. v. 
Missouri Pac. Ry. Co., Kan., 175 Pac. 97. 











59. Waiver of Negligence.—Under Code 
Supp. 19138, § 4999a3, servant, who worked at 


buzz saw without adjusting guard furnished as 
required by section 4999a2, did not waive mas- 
ter’s negligence in failing to guard machinery 
permanently unless danger was so imminent 
that reasonably prudent person would not have 
continued.—Nodland vy. Kreutzer & Wasem, Iowa, 
168 N. W. 889. 
60.—Workmen’'s 


Compensation Act.—Injury 


arises out of employment, entitling servant to 
compensation under Workmén's Compensation 
Act, when there is apparent, on consideration 


of all circumstances, causal connection between 
conditions under which work is required, and 
resulting injury.—Cennell y. Oscar Daniels Co., 
Mich., 168 N. W. 1008, 

61..-—-Workmen’s Compensation Act.—Servant 
whose injuries from third person's negligence 
arose out of and in course of employment, under 
Workmen's Compensation Act, pt. 3, § 15, as 
amended by St. 1913, ec. 448, could not concur- 
rently proceed at common law against negligent 
person for damages, and, under statute, against 
master for compensation.—Labuft v. Worcester 
Consol. St. Ry. Co., Mass., 120 N. E. 381. 
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62. Municipal Corporations — Negligence. 72. Reeeivers—Abuse of Discretion —Where 
Whether a motorman on a west-bound street | entire railway system was in possession of re- 
car passing over a bridge was negligent, pre- | ceiver for benefit of holders of all liens, and all 


cluding recovery for injuries by a head-on col- 
lision with defendant's truck on its emerging 
from a cloud of smoke emitted by a train pass- 


ing beneath the bridge, held for the jury.— 
Smoker vy. Baldwin Locomotive Works, Pa., 104 
Atl. 597. ; 

63. Negligence — Contributory Negligence. — 


Where plaintiff stood in narrow space between 
billboard and scale for weighing wagons, with 
back to scale, reading notices on board and 
talking, he was guilty of negligence contributing 
to injuries when defendant's wagon, driving on 





seale, struck him.—Snyder v. Heuer, Iowa, 168 
N. W. 878. 
64. Obvious Danger.—Plaintiff, who, while 





in charge of execution of contract to install in 
building in course of construction a fire-ex- 
tinguishing system, inadvertently stepped side- 
Ways and backwards into an elevator shaft, 
plainly visible, in which an elevator was to be 
installed, camnot recover against the owner, the 
building contractor, or the firm having con- 
tracted to install elevator, by simply showing 
the existence of the opening.—Trainor v. H. A. 
Maine & Co., lowa, 168 N. W. 872. 

65. tescue from Danger.—The right to res- 
cue another from danger, though voluntarily 
exercised, is a complete right, and that the dan- 
ger springs from the negligence of a third per- 
son does not affect the right or the moral ob- 
ligation to exercise it—Bond v. Baltimore & 
O. R. Co., W. Va., 96 S. E. 932. 

66. Partnership — Estoppel.— Where a part- 
ner, wishing to withdraw, entered into contract 
with his co-partner, the effect of which was to 
continue partnership for another year, he was 
liable, in absence of circumstances creating 
estoppel, for services rendered and money lent 
to the partnership in promotion of its current 
business under a contract made by co-partner, 
although person rendering services and lending 
money knew of his purpose to withdraw.—Oak- 
ley v. Morrow, N. C., 96 S. E. 891. 

67. Principal and Agent—Ratification—In a 
suit for malicious prosecution, based on arrest 
of plaintiff on charge of embezzlement, an 
answer requiring plaintiff to prove his whole 
case did not constitute a ratification by defend- 
ant of the acts of its agents in causing plain- 
tiff’s arrest, so as to justify the imposition of 
exemplary damages.—Western Union Telegraph 
Co. v. Thomasson, U. S. C. C. A., 251 Fed. 833. 

68. Prineipal and Surety—Contractor’s Bond. 
—Surety on bridge contractor's bond, condi- 
tioned to pay all indebtedness for material fur- 
nished, was liable for unpaid price of sheet steel 
piling, used or substantially consumed in con- 
structing bridge, but not liable for piling drawn, 
removed. cut off, and used in construction of an- 
other bridge.—Road Supply & Metal Co. v. Kan- 
sas Casualty & Surety Co., Kan., 175 Pac. 108. 

69. Railroads—Negligence.—Where a railroad 
company, on a dark night, pushed. freight car 
with engine at rear, and headlight thus obscured, 
along a siding and over a sidewalk, where. it 
struck plaintiff, who could not see the car ap- 
proaching and the evidence was conflicting as to 
whether a signal was given and as to speed of 
the car, the question of defendant's negligence 
was for the jury.—Di Grazio v. Pennsylvania R. 
Co., Pa., 104 Atl. 596. 

70. Switching Charges.—Where entire cap- 
ital stock of a railroad company was owned 
by another company, and road was operated 
and controlled as a part of latter’s system, 
under same general officers, though first road's 
independent organization was maintained, it was, 
for the purpose of rate making, part of con- 
trolling system, so that switchifg charges be- 
tween them were properly eliminated.—Pontiac, 
O. & N. R. Co. v. Michigan Railroad Commission, 
Mich., 168 N. W. 927 

71.——Warning Employe.—Where it was the 
duty of a railroad company as well as a coal 
company to warn the latter’s employes, who 
were loading cars, before the same should be 
moved, and the railroad company relied on the 
coal company to give the warning, it is liable 
for the latter's failure so to do.—Johnson v. 
Waverly Brick & Coal Co., Mo., 205 8S. W. 615. 











issues involved would have to be decided by 
Same court, it was not abuse of discretion to 
extend receivership over that part of railway’s 
property covered by another mortgage, and to 
refuse to appoint separate receiver thereof.— 
Bankers’ Trust Co. v. Missouri, K. & T. Ry. Co., 
U. S. C. C. A., 251 Fed. 789. 

73. Specific Performance — Amendment. In 
action for specific performance of contract to 
convey land, the refusal to allow plaintiff to 
amend by setting up a writing showing his in- 
debtedness and defendant's undertaking to con- 
vey, not purporting to be a contract, and dif- 
ferent in terms from that sued on, was not 
error.—Williams v. Bruce, S. C., 96 S. E. 905. 

74. Bringing Money into Court.—On pur- 
chaser’s bill for specific performance after for- 
feiture for failure to pay taxes and purchase- 
money installments, the money due should have 
been brought into court to assure it that terms 
upon which relief from forfeiture might be 
granted would be complied with.—Lozon v. Mc- 
Kay, Mich., 169 N. W. 11 


75. Street Railroads—Corporate Purpose. 
Railway corporation chartered by state to con- 
struct, operate, and manage street railways in 
a city and vicinity and along city streets if 
granted a right of way by council, and to lease, 
operate, or intersect with other street railways, 
was not authorized to operate street railroad 
= ee, 96 Sarernen railroad.—South Coving- 
on . St. Ry. Co. v. Commonwealth, Ky., 5 
S. W. 603. eae 


76.——Equity.— Equity has jurisdiction to en- 
join a municipality from obstructing the tracks 
of a street railroad company, and otherwise in- 
terfering with the operation of its cars in the 
municipality.—Pottsville Union Traction Co. v. 
Borough of St. Clair, Pa., 104 Atl. 602. 


77. Negligence.—Automobile driver’s act in 
proceeding to cross street railway track when 
there was no approaching car within 250 feet, 
nor within view, did not constitute negligence. 
—— v. Detroit United Ry., Mich., 168 N. W. 











78. Reasonable Care.—Though plaintiff, at- 
tempting to back automobile out of garage, was 
under duty to exercise reasonable care for safe- 
ty from passing street cars, he could trust some- 
what to expectation that motorman also would 
act with due regard for safety of others.—Gag- 
non v. Worchester Consol. St. Ry. Co., Mass., 
120 N. E. 381. 


79. Tenancy in Common—Redemption from 
Tax Sale.—Where owner died after his land was 
sold for delinquent taxes and a tax deed was 
issued and recorded, and one of the heirs pur- 
chased a quitclaim from holder of tax deed, it 
amounted to a redemption, inuring to the bene- 
fit of the purchaser’s co-tenants.—Watson v. 
Williams, Kan., 175 Pac. 96. 


80. Vendor and Purchaser — Quitclaim. — 


‘ Where testator devised land subject to payment 


of money to three other persons, each of whom 
quitclaimed to devisee in consideration of his 
agreement to pay to each of them the amount 
of their several bequests, each acquired a yen- 
dor’s lien for the purchase price, which lien 
was assignable.—Lavin v. Lynch, Mich., 168 N. 
W. 1024. 

81. Waters and Water Courses—Division of 
Water.—That surface waters diverted by de- 
fendant onto plaintiff's land became there min- 
gled with other water coming upon the land by 
natural course would not defeat plaintiff’s right 
to recover damages.—Whitsett v. Griffis, Iowa, 
168 N. W. 878. 

82. Publie Service Commission.—Where ap- 
plication for charter of water company set forth 
hame of stream in which it proposed to con- 
struct dam or dams, and application was ap- 
proved by water supply commission, public serv- 
ice commission may subsequently approve of 
application, though amended plan is produced 
showing a smaller number of dams and one a 
less height than that shown on original plan.— 
Pennsylvania Power Co. y. Public Service Com- 
mission, Pa., 104 Atl. 605. 
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forming procedure, 291. 
what the American Bar Association is doing 
to improve federal procedure, 366. 


ROBBERY. ' 
constructive force in cases of robbery, 22. 


SALES. 

see JUDICIAL SALES. 

bulk sales law will apply only to merchants 
carrying stocks for sale, 219. 

duty to minimize damages from loss, 59. 

implied warranty as to fitness of an article 
sold, 190. 

implied warranty survives acceptance of 
goods, 318. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
see COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
ratable deductions from teacher’s pay for 
absence, 421. 


SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 
improvident order by superior causing in- 
jury to seaman, 74. 
liability of Lusitania owners for deaths 
caused by German submarine, 346. 


SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE. 
contract of foreign corporation as means of 
merging separate businesses of incorpora- 
tors, 312. 


TAXATION. 
can a department store be differentiated 
from other stores for purposes of taxation 
or regulation, 435. 
indirect burden on interstate commerce, 4. 
taxing the Supreme Court a constitutional 
heresy, 402. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 
liability of telephone company for injury to 
patron by excessive current on wires, 94. 
mental anguish rule not applicable to mes- 
sages in interstate commerce, 148. 


TITLES. : 
soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief act and its 
practica] effect on titles, 368. 
the war and the law of titles, 405. 


TITLE REGISTRATION. ; 
analysis of the disadvantages of the Torrens 
System—brief filed by A. W. Thompson 
with the Federal Farm Loan Board, 260. 
registration in California under the so- 
‘called Torrens System, 384. d 
the Torrens System in New York, 227. 
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TORRENS SYSTEM. 
see TITLE REGISTRATION. 


TORTS. 
breach of legal duty should always give rise 
to right to damages, 205. 
release of one joint tortfeasor as mere 
nant not to sue, 149. 


cove- 
TRADE UNIONS. 
see WORK AND LABOR. 


TRADING WITH 
see WAR 


THE ENEMY ACT. 


TRUSTS AND TRUSTEES 
solicitor acting as trustee, 313. 


'NFAIR COMPETITION. 
passing off early inferior work of author as 
a “new” work in order to take advantage 
ef author’s subsequent fame, 237. 


UNIFORM STATE LAWS. 

importance of the movement for 
state laws, 333. 

uniform state legislation, 


uniform 


77 


WAR. 
commandeering as excusing performance of 
private sale contract, 201. 
digest of opinions recently rendered by the 
Judge Advocate General of the Army, 276. 





the duration of the war—legal effects of the 
phrase, 220. 

evading Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act, 102. 


Germany’s industrial army on American soil 
—effect on the violation of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, 61. 

the Kaiser and arbitration, 121. 

the lawyer and the war, 129, 348. 

lawyers at the Lake Geneva training 
association, 211. 

peace hath her victories, 363. 

the proper construe tion of the term 


” OF 


of the war,” 273. 


‘amp 


“the end 











repressing lawlessness during the war, 266. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act and its 
practical effect on titles, 368. 

soldier and sailor insurance—caring for our 
dead and wounded, 375. 

spontaneous judicial utterance 
of the war, 392. 

state control 





s on the close 


of highways 
national needs in war, 149. 

sufficiency of indictment under the Espion- 
age Act, 400. 

the vital ‘importane e of a liberal construc- 
tion of the Espionage Act, 145. 
the war and the law of titles, 405. 

West Virginia lawyers prepare to 
men called to the colors, 192 


suspended by 


advise 


WARRANTIES. 
see SALES. 


WATERS AND WATER COURSES. 
acceleration of surface water through natu- 
ral channels, 428. 
valuation of right in percolating water, 202. 


WILLS. 
devise in trust 
words, 100. 
non-contesting 


9° 


validity, 2 


depending on predatory 


clauses—their effect and 


WORK AND LABOR. 
liability of trade unions for acts of members 
picketing place of business, 311. 
picketing for benefit of labor union uncon- 
stitutional, 32s. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. 
injury to workman by negligence of third 


party, 128. 
is an independent contractor an employe, 
364 


is state insurance better than private insur- 
ance as a method for distributing the joint 


liability of employers under workmen's 
compensation acts, 330. 

what can be considered to be injury in 
course of employment, 128 
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This subject-index contains a reference under its appropriate head to every digest of cur- 


rent opinions which has appeared in the volume. 


The references, of course, are to the pages 


upon which the digest may be found. There are no cross-references, but each digest is in- 
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It will be understood that the page to which reference, by number, is made, may contain more 
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Abatement and Revival—Executors and Admin- 
istrators, 158. 


Accord and Satisfaction—Evidence, 86. 
Account Stated—Action Upon, 250. 
Admiralty—Maritime Jurisdiction, 14. 
Adulteration—Interstate Commerce, 413. 


Adverse Possession—Boundary Line, 431; Burden 
ot Proof, 32; Color of ‘litle, 212; EKstoppel, 
268, 305; Kvidence, 56, 2683; Judgment, 14; 
Prescription, 104, 122; Wild Land, 60. 


Alteration of Instruments—Change of Date, 86; 
Presumption, 176. 


Amicus Curiae—Petition for Rehearing, 286. 


Animals—Evidence, 104; Proximate Cause, 395; 
Stock Law, 86; Trespass, 32. 


Appeal and Krror—Notice of Appeal, 305. 


Arbitration and Award—Stipulation, 86; Valid- 
lly and Award, 2d». 


Army and Navy—Enlistment, 104; Military Serv- 
ice, 230. 


Arrest—Jurisdiction, 250. 
Arson—Venue, 14. 


Assignments—Chose in Action, 451; Collateral 
securities, 14; Pleading and Practice, 230; 
Pro Tanto. 50; Public Contractor, 376; Sale, 
68. 


Assignment for Benefit of Creditors—Pleading 
and Practice, 68; Waste, 359. 


Attachment—Affidavit for, 451; Bond, 377; Lien, 
230; Non-Residence, 176. 


Assault and Battery—Justifiable Defense, 250; 
Waiver, 359. 


Associations—Unincorporated, 50. 


Attorney and Client—Advertising for Business, 
140; Associate Counsel, 377; Attorney’s Lien, 
194; Authority of Counsel, 286, 359, 395; 
Burden of Proof, 32; Compromise, 377; Con- 
tract of Employment, 158, 395; Contract With 
Client, 451; Contingent Fee, 431; Delay, 286; 
Disbarment, 122, 194, 286, 341, 413; Disquali- 





fication, 158; Employment, 122; Equity, 86; 
Fidelity Insurance, 260; Hostile Interests 
286; Imputable Negligence, 68; Investigat- 
ing Title, 230; Lien, 32, 50, 86, 104; Lien for 
Fees, 68; Lien on Papers, 359; Negligence, 
14; Notice, 86; Quantum Meruit, 86; Retainer, 
286; Statement by Attorney, 122; Suspension, 
359; Trust Fund, 823; Unprofessional Con- 
duct, 305; Writ of Error, 431. 


Auctions and Auctioneers—Acceptance of Bond, 
230. 


Bailment—Bailee, 122; Carrier, 250; Evidence, 
305; Lien, 104; Lien for Repairs, 305; Negli- 
gence, 230; Waiver, 14. 


Bankruptcy—Act of, 104; Accounting, 286; Ap- 
peal and Bond, 377; Appeal and Error, 50; 
Appointment or Trustee, 250; Assignee, 341; 
Bid at Sale, 377; Bulk Sales, 305; Chattel 
Mortgage, 212, 451; Claims, 176; Claims of 
Creditors, 268, 341; Compensation to Trus- 
tee, 14u; Composition, 413; Concealment, 140, 
268, 395; Conditional Sale, 194, 431; Corpor- 
ate Directors, 140; Counterclaim, 212; Court 
Review, 286, Discharge, 14, 50, 104, 250, 377; 
Emergency in Administration, 122; "Equitable 
Execution, 413; Equitable Proceeding, 413; 
Estoppel, 158; Exemption, 176, 194; Equity, 
305; Kvidence, 158; False Swearing, 503 
Farming, 413; Fixtures, 305; Fraud, 158; 
Hinder, Delay and Defraud, 395; Husband 
and Wife, 68; Imputability, 323; injunction, 
176, 286; Insurance, 176, 323; intervention, 
286, 395; Joinder of Petitioners, 413; Judicial 
Order, 377; Jurisdiction, 212, 323; Jury Trial, 
212; Keeping Books, 268; License, 37/; Lien, 
158, 230, 323, 341; Mesne Profits, 212; Mu- 
tual Debts and Credits, 431; Operation by 
Trustee, 250; Partnership, 32, 250; Party in 
Interest, 176; Petitioning Creditors, 451; 
Pleading and "practice, 176, 212; Pledge, 431; 
Piehary Hearing, 431; Plenary Suit, 309, 377; 
Preference, 50, 104, 140, 158, 194, 305; 
Prior Adjudication, 158; Proof ort ‘Claim, 
176, 268, 413; Principal Place of Business, 
431; Referee, 212, 823, 431, 451; Rental, 
395; Reopening Petition, 377; Review 
of Orders, 140; Revision of Orders, 323; 
Schedules, 104; Set-Off, 431; State Court, 140; 
State Law, 341, 395; Statute of Limitations, 
413; Summary Proceedings, 286; Surety of 
Bankrupt, 323; Tax Sale, 50; Traders’ Debts, 
250; Trustee, 176; Waiver, 413. 


Banks and Banking—Acquiescence, 359; Agency, 
68, 286, 395; Alteration of Instruments, 305; 
Bank Commissioner, 122; Bank Examiner, 

8; Bill of Lading, 32; Burden of Proof, 359; 
Checks, 451; Conversion, 122; Declaration 
of Dividends, 395; Deposit Slip, 140; Discre- 
tion, 286; Estoppel, 50, 68, 287; Evidence, 68, 
158, 176, 341; Fictitious Payee, 359; Forfeit- 
ure of Interest, 377; Forgery, 14, 86, 176, 377, 
395; Fraudulent Intent, 140; Husband and 
Wife, 158; Indictment and Information, 341; 
Injunction, 158; Interest, 50; Investments, 
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158; Lien on Stock, 451; Liquidation, 395; 
Misapplication, 104; Monthly Statements, 413; 
Notice, 51; Notice of Usury, 194; Pass Books, 
158; Presumed Knowledge, 104; Principal 
and Agent, 104, 323; Provisional Credit, 32, 
122; Receivership, 51; School District, 287; 
Special Deposit, 230, 451; Statutory Con- 
struction, 14; Trust Company, 305; Trust 
Funds, 413; Winding Up Contract, 250. 


Beneficial Associations—Incorporation of, 431. 


Bills and Notes—Accommodation, 230; Accommo- 
dation Maker, 341, 377; Attorney Fee, 305; 
Assignment, 122; Bona Fide Holder, 359; 
Bona Fide Purchaser, 159, 176; Certificate of 
Deposit, 451; Circumstantial Evidence, 323; 
Confidential a 395; Conflict of Laws, 
250; Consideration, 51, 68, 212, 230, 451; De- 
taching Note, 323; Diligence, 176; Duress, 250, 
323; Equity, 194; Estoppel, 176; Evidence of 
Ownership, 159; Express Agreement, 323; 
Fictitious Payee, 287; Forgery, 212, 268: 
Fraud, 451; Guarantor, 86; Holder in Due 
Course, 212, 251, 305, 341, 359; Indorser, 395; 
Innocent Purchaser, 323, 359; Interest, 431; 
Joint Note, 341; Negotiability, 68; Negotiable 
Instruments Law, 359; Notary, 176; Notice, 
122, 451; Payment, 14; Pleading and Practice, 
431; Principal and Agent, 268; Prior Demand, 
287; Ratification, 451; Release, 230; Renewal, 
14, 104; Sale of Patent Rights, 268; Seriai 
Notes, 61; Special Fund, 86; Stipulation, 212; 
Surety, i122; Unconditional Promise, 251; 
Without Recourse, 341. 


Bonds—Negotiability, 122. 


Boundaries—Dedication, 395; Public Highway, 
251; Statute of Limitations, 306. 


Brokers—Abstract of Title, 230; Action by, 159; 
Agency, 51, 68, 122, 413; Commissions, 104, 
194, 230, 451; Contract, 194; Course of Deal- 
ings, 212; Disclosure of Principal, 323; Dual 
Agency, 359, 431; Earnest Money, 159; Es- 
toppel, 69; Evidence, 287, 341; Exchange of 
Land, 287; Exclusive Contract, 431; Instruc- 
tions, 105; Introducing Purchaser, 359; Lien, 
212; Middleman, 251; Performance, 86; Plead- 
ing and Practice, 140; Producing Purchaser, 
268; Revocation of Authority, 177; Satisfac- 
tory Purchaser, 377; Sole Agent, 323; Stat- 

ute of Frauds, 159; Undisclosed Principal, 


251. 


Building and Loan Associations—Recission, 324. 


Cancellation of Instruments—Appeal and Error, 
87; Equity, 194. 


Carriers of Goods—<Accident of Delay, 268; Bill 
of Lading, 14, 69, 230; Burden of Proof, 159, 
287; Charges, 32; Claim for Non-Delivery, 
15; Common Law, 177; Computing Loss, 87; 
Contract for Icing, 287; Conversion, 69; Dam- 
ages, 32; Delay, 105, 268, 359; Delivery, 32; 
Discrimination, 159; Evidence, 194; Forward- 
ing Agent, 140; Freight Charges, 159, 268; 
Initial Carrier, 287; Inspection, 32; Interest 
of Consignee, 324; Misdelivery, 306; Notice to 
Shipper, 51; Notify Shipment, 122; Over- 
charge, 87, 212; Prima Facie Case, 51; Rates, 
177, 194; Receipt for Shipment, 431; Repara- 
tion, 37; Res Judicata, i77; Seizure by Officer, 
395; Shipper, 159; Shipping Facilities, 140; 
Shortage on Shipment, 324; Tariffs, 413; Ter- 
minal Association, 15; Terminal Service, 123; 
Void Conditions, 15; Waiver, 268; Warehouse- 
man, 359. 


Carriers of Live Stock—Car Shortage, 87; Care 
Taker, 230; Choice of Rates, 105; Connecting 
Carrier, 159; Damages, 268; Diligence, 15; 
Limited Liability, 251; Negligence, 105; No- 
tice of Loss, 51, 105; Reduced Rate, 268; 
Twenty Eight Hour Law, 69. 





Carriers of Passengers—Alighting, 177, 251, 268; 
Announcing Stations, 141; Assistance to Pas- 
senger, 69; Berth in Pullman Car, 451; Board- 
ing of Train, 306; Change of Rate, 341; Col- 
lateral Company, 69; Collision, 177; Com- 
mutation Rates, 231; Contributory Negli- 
gence, 287; Demurrer, 213; Discrimination, 
377; Ejection, 69, 341; Elevators, 452; Evi- 
dence, 395; Free Pass, 69; Initial Carrier, 251; 
Intention to Board Train, 413; Interstate 
Commerce, 359; Invitee, 141; Negligence, 51, 
87, 123, 213; News Agent, 395; Ordinance, 341; 
Ordinary Care, 105; Proximate Cause, 306, 
377; ees Damages, 15; Res Ipsa Loqui- 
tur, 87, 105, 


Cemeteries—Burial Lot, 213. 


Champerty and Maintenance—Attorney and 
Client, 15; Indian Allotments. 396. 


Charities—Bishop and Successors, 69; Charitable 
Trust, 141; Charter Powers, 452; Hospital, 
15; Hospital Not For Profit, 324; Negligence, 
287; Religious Corporation, 194; Removal of 
Trustee, 51. 


Chattel Mortgages—<Acceleration ef Debt, 177; 
a Security 69; Assumption of Debt, 
452; Bankruptcy, 213; Bill of Sale, 141; Con- 
ditional Sale, 141, 324; Condition Precedent, 
306; Consideration, 413; Constructive Notice, 
413; Conversion, 360, 396; Counterclaim, 341; 
Description of Property, 306, 341; Evidence, 
414; Increase of Animals, 141; Priority, 123; 
Recording, 194, 251; Removal of Property, 
251; Security, 69; Statutory Construction, 
a Surplus, 159; Trespass, 51; Variance, 


Commerce—Bill of Lading, 195; Burden on, 15, 
213; Carmack Amendment, 123; Continuous 
Shipment, 306; Discrimination, 15; Employe, 
32, 69, 87, 105, 141, 195, 213, 251, 269, 306; 
Employers’ Liability Act, 306; Employment 
of Children, 177; Export Trade, 123; Foreign 
Corporations, 15, 87, 269, 431; Foreign Nation, 
342; Hepburn Act, 231; Industrial Commis- 
sion, 269; Intallation of Machinery, 123; In- 
terstate Shipment, 51, 414; Interstate Tele- 
gram, 51; Interstate Transportation, 105, 141, 
306; Joint Rates, 51; License Fee, 287; Li- 
eense Tax, 123; Original Package, 87, 159; 
Rebilling, 251; Safety Appliance Act, 15, 33, 
87, 195; Sleeping Car, 360; Stock Exchange, 
123; Telegraph and Telephone, 251; Trans- 
porting Female, 306. 


Common Carriers—Employers’ Liability Act, 33; 
War Measure, 123. 


Compromise and Settlement—Estoppel, 452; Pub- 
lic Policy, 15; Rescission, 378. 


Conspiracy—Slander, 123. 


Constitutional Law—Administrative Board, 360; 
Alien Enemy, 213; Arrest Without Warrant, 
360; Classification, 123; Conflict of Laws, 51; 
Delegation of Power, 287; Disbarment of 
Attorney, 141; Discrimination, 432; Due Proc- 
ess of Law, 51, 177, 213, 269, 287; Equal 
Protection, 141; Estoppel, 177, 342, 432; Ex 
Post Facto Law, 213; Impairment of Obliga- 
tion, 324, 432; income Tax, 177; Industrial 
Commission, 396; Intoxicating Liquors, 69; 
Legislative Act, 195; Local Improvement 
251; Ministerial Duties, 414: Notice, 378; 
Obligation of Contracts, 177; Ordinance, 378; 
Personal Rights, 33; Pleading and Practice, 
159; Prohibition Law, 251; Public Service 
Commission, 231, 269; Public Utilities, 123, 
195; Race Segregation, 69; Ratification, 269; 
Reformatory, 287; Regulation of Barbers, 
195; Segregation of Races, 195; Selective 
Draft, 69; Selective Service Act, 452; Service 
of Process, 269; Statute of Limitations, 251; 
Taxation, 177; Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 213. 
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Contempt—Threatening ee, 306. 


Contracts—Abandonment, 159, 177; Acceptance, 
41; Architect, 51; Building Specifications, 
342; Consideration, 269; Custom, 251; En- 
forceability, 251; Evidence, 87, 159, 251; Ex- 
press Promise, 324; Extra Work, 396; Fraud, 
360; Guardian, 141; Illiteracy, 195; Instruc- 
tions to Jury, 251; Misrepresentation, 15; 
Monopoly, 141; Mutuality, 342, 378: Negoti- 
able Note, 269; Patent for Improvements, 
213; Performance, 287; Personal Services, 
159, 195; Police Power, 177; Prior Course of 
Dealing, 213; Public Policy, 33, 195, 213, 
269, 287, 396, 432; Recoupment, 213; Rescis- 
sion, 195; Right of Way, 231; Several and 
Joint, 213; Subcontractor, 159; Validity, 231; 
Waiver, 432; Weather Conditions, 306. 


Corporations—Action of Stockholder, 306; Appar- 
ert Authority, 287; Appropriation of Assets, 


452; Assignment, 159; Bonds, 287; Charter, 
87; Confession of Judgment, 324; Contract, 
141; Covenant in Mortgage, 252; Directors, 


33; Equitable Title, 123; Equity, 33; Estoppel, 
213, 287; Evidence, 15, 414; False Represen- 
tations, 87; Foreclosure, 178; Foreign Cor- 
porations, 69, 87, 269, 287, 432; Gifts, 33; Im- 
VPlied Authority, 452; Injunction, 178; Insolv- 
vency, 87, 105, 252; Issuance of Stock, 43 

Jurisdiction, 105; Laches, 414; Lien on Beet 
178; Mortgage, 141; Notice to Officer, 269; No- 
tice to Subscribers, 452; Option on Shares, 
141; Ouster, 51; Power of Officer, 69; Pz -efer- 
ence, 15; Preferred Stock, 378; Prescription, 
213; President, 123; Presumption, 213; Prin- 
cipal and Agent, 15, 105; Promoters, 69; 
Proxy Voting, 414; Purchase of Stock, 33; 
Ratification, 51, 87, 452; Receiver, 360; Re- 
organization, 342; Salary of Officers, 33; 
Seal, 51, 123; Similarity of Name, 396; Slan- 
der, 342; Specific Performance, 360; Stock 
Dividends, 306; Stockholder, 123, 159, 306; 
Stockholders’ Meeting, 452; Subscription to 
Stock, 33, 62, 324, 414; Ultra Vires, 87, 2153. 






Covenants—Breach of, 288; Building Restrictions, 
15; Constructive Notice, 269; Incumbrance 
on Highway, 288; Running With Land, 231; 
Seisin, 252; Taxation, 105. 


Criminal Law—TtInstructions, 12 


Curtesy—Husband’s Estate, 87; Married Woman's 
Act, 87. 


Damages—Abating Nuisance, 452; Action for, 33; 
tad Faith, 360; Breach of Agreement, 213, 
252; Burden of Proof, 159; Discrimination, 
33; Earnings, 87; Evidence, 105, 141, 378; 
Forfeiture, 159; Fright, 195; Immunity, 396; 
Lessening ‘Damages, 432; Limiting Liability, 
88: Measure of, 15, 105, 159, 231, 288; Mental 
Pain, 123; Mitigation, 69, 213; Pain and Suf- 
fering, 288; Presumption, 52; Punitive, 105; 
Remoteness, 52, 141, 360: Street Pedestrian, 
252; Trespass; 396. 


Death—Computation of Damages, 269; Contribu- 
tory Negligence, 306 Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act, 178; Future Earnings, 306; 
Pain and Suffering, 396; Presumption of Care, 
105; Recovery for, 88; Widow, 15. 


8378; Easement, 414; Evi- 
Plats, 16; Use by Pub- 


Dedication—Acceptance, 
dence, 16; Intent, 414; 
lic, 141 


Deeds—Conditional Fee, 324; Conditional Limita- 
tion, 195; Confidential Relation, 70, 214; Con- 
sideration, 269; Construction of Clause, 195; 
Description of Property, 231, 432; Grantees, 
432; Heirs, 160; Lllegal Consideration, 269; 
Leasehold Rights, 414; Repugnancy, 306; 
Restrictions, 105; Reverter, 88; Setting 
Aside, 269; Trust and Confidence. 452; Undue 
Influence, 160; Vacating Alley, 123. 





Sidpudbianien--Btienidinareda, 33. 


Depositions—Discretion, 288. 


Descent and Distribution—Contract, 214; Widow, 
52; Waiver, 306. 
Discovery—Books and Accounts, 178; Purpose 


of, 231. 


Divorce—Alimony, 


-~ ar 178; Coercion, 33; Condemna- 
ion, 2; 


I Condonation, 16; Coram non Ju- 
dice, 360; Custody of Child, 307; Extreme 
Cruelty, 123; Statutory Construction, 33; Suit 
Money, 214. 


Domicile—Infant, 324. 


Dower—Assignability, 378; Priority, 


33; Separa- 
tion Agreement, 33. 


Drainage—lInjunction, 52. 
Druggists—Advertising, 360. 


Druggists—Alienation, 23 


Easements—Alienation, 231; Constructive No- 
tice, 214; Ingress and Egress, 214; Parking 
Automobile, 88; Right of Way, 231. 


Ejectment—Defenses, 288. 
Election of Remedies—Prayer for Relief, 124. 
Elections—-Witness, 288. 


Electricity—Contributory Negligence, 70; 
crimination, 360; EKasements, 324; 
Child, 214; 


Dis- 
Injury to 
Insulating Lines, 288; Proximate 
Cause, 195; Public Service Commission, 378, 
396; Publie Service Corporation, 141; Rea- 
sonable Care, 288; Res Ipsa Loquitur, 178. 


Eminent Domain—Abandonment of Proceedings, 
342; Abutting Owner, 141; Additional Burden 
on Fee, 307; Adequate Compensation, 432; 
Bisecting Land, 324; Burden of Proof, 378; 
Condemnation, 70, 178, 378; Damages, 33, 396 
432; Delegation ‘of Power, 378; Easement, 
178; Interpleader, 360; Mechanic, 252; Wages, 
88; Evidence of Taking, 414; Exercise of 
Right, 269; Flooding, 124; Grade Crossings, 
269; Growing Crops, 288; Incidental Pur- 


pose, 16; Injunction, 342; Instructions, 141; 
Jurisdiction, 396; Just Compensation, 342; 
P ‘ublic Use, 105, 160; Water 


Nuisance, 214; 
Right, 178. 


Equity—Fraternal 
standing, 160. 


Society, 52; Implied Under- 


Escape—Willfulness, 252 


Estoppel—Assumption of Debt, 432; Benefit Re- 
ceived, 396; Change of Position, 378; Cloud 
on Title, 16; Drainage Commission, 414; 
Evidence, 142, 432; False Representation, 52; 
yrantor and Grantee, 360; Homestead, 288; 
Jurisdiction, 105; Meeting of Minds, 414; 
Mortgage, 269; Parties to Action, 178; Plead- 
ing and Practice, 160; Privity in Estate, 396; 
Reservation of Rights, 88; Right of Action, 
33; Silence, 160; Standing by, 16, 414; Stat- 
ute of Frauds, 378. 


Evidence—Presumption, 70; Privileged Commu- 
nications, 70. 


Execution—Alteration of Contract, 252; Injunc- 
tion, 252; Intangible Property, 142; Seizure, 
269. 
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Executors and Administrators—Ancillary Ad-- 


ministration, 214; Appointment, 288; Ap- 
pointment of Corporation, 252; Continuing 
Business of Deceased, 432; Distribution, 106, 
214, 231; Domicile of Decedent, 414; Evi- 
dence, 324; Injunction, 52; Jurisdiction, 270; 
Mismanagement, 414; Parties to Action, 288; 
Possession, 33; Power of Appointment, 360; 
Representative Action, 16; Special Lien, 252; 
Statute of Limitations, 142; Will, 252 


Exemptions—Allowance, 231; Benefit |Society, 
178; Interpleader, 360; Mechanic, 252; Wages, 
70. 


Explosives—Evidence, 33; Injury to Child, 88, 
160, 324; Ordinance, 360. 


False Imprisonment—Evidence, 52; 


Liability of 
Officer, 231. 


False Pretenses—Confidence Game, 214; Ele- 
ments of Offense, 360; Evidence, 342; False 
Token, 33; Giving of Check, 16; Indictment 
and Information, 34; Variance, 34. 


Ferries—Franchise, 452. 
Fish—Clam Beds, 88; Regulation, 288. 


Fixtures—Attachment, 195; Conditional Sale, 
142; Machinery, 142, 432; Personal Property, 
52, 270; Vendor's Lien, 324 3 


Food—Intent, 178; Misbranding, 70; Saccharin, 
307. 


Franchises—Public Service Corporation, 34. 


Fraud—Burden of Proof, 34; Damages, 16; De- 
ceit, 160, 288; Evidence, 34; Executory Con- 
tract, 53; Expression of Opinion, 142, 195; 
False Representations, 34, 70, 88,°378; In- 
vestigation, 124; Note upon Condition, 270; 
Opinion, 452; Pleading and Practice, 70; Puf- 
fing Talk, 70; Representation of Fact, 106, 
270; Rescission, 231; Special Issue, 70; Trans- 
fer of Stock, 52; Waiver, 342. 


Frauds, Statute of—Collateral Security, 231; 
Consideration, 160, 307; Contract, 70; Es- 
toppel, 88; Exchange of Property, 142; Exe- 
cuted Contract, 432; Executory Contract, 
396; Incorporeal Hereditament, 307; Land 
Contract, 124; Memorandum in Writing, 452; 
Oral Agreement, 52, 124, 214, 324; Original 
Promise, 270; Parol Contract, 106; Parol Evi- 
dence, 231, 342, 414; Partition Fence, 252; 
Performance Within Year, 414; Pleading and 
Practice, 195; Promise to Pay Debt of An- 
other, 160, 178; Rescission, 378; Separate 
Covenants, 342. 


Fraudulent Conveyances—Assignment to Wife, 
70: Attachment, 432; Badge of Fraud, 396; 
Bulk Sales, 34, 160, 324, 378, 396; Change of 
Possession, 378; Fraud, 214; Garnishment, 
34; Homestead, 214; Husband and Wife, 52, 
106; Inherited Property, 396; Insolvency, 
195; Proportionate Payment, 432; Setting 
Aside, 16; Voluntary Transfer, 52. 


ee ne Places, 88; Gambling Device, 
, 342; Lending to Loser, 252; Profit Sharing 
p wb B 270. 


Garnishment—Custodia Legis, 270: Exemption 
From, 452; Negotiable Note, 252. 
Gas—Contract, 160; Explosion, 106; Franchise, 


452; Negligence, 288; Public Service Commis- 
sion, 196; Public Service Corporation, 106. 


Gifts—Delivery to Donor, 342. 





Good Will—Competitive Business, 378. 


Guardian and Ward—Compromise, 231; Conver- 
sion, 452; Opening Settlement, 378; Secret 
Understanding, 324; Surety on Bond. 252. 


Gene of Action, 252; Construction of, 
Evidence, 360; Executory Contract, 396; 
auaian Promise, i42 ; Notice of Acceptance, 
178; Sales Contract, 270; Strictimissi Juris, 

16; Subrogation, 142. 


Habeas Corpus—Extradition, 34; Fine and Im- 
prisonment, 196; Selective Draft Law, 178; 
Waiver, 360. 


Hawkers and Peddlers 





Statutory Construction, 


Health—Police Power, 142. 


Highways—Abandonment, 452; Collision, 124; 
Commissioner, 196; Condemnation, 288; Con- 
struction and Repair, 252; Contributory Neg- 
ligence, 142, 462; Establishment of, 124; Evi- 
dence, 52; Law of Road, 252; Look and Lis- 
ten, 196; Negligence, 360; Notice, 214; Ob- 
structions, 88; Opening of, 52; Pleading and 
Practice, 142; Prescription, 307, 414; Road 
Bonds, 396; Speed Limit, 70, 196; Supervision, 
414; Trespass, 52. 


Homestead—Abandonment, 270; 


n Community 
Property, 178; Lien, 325. 


Homicide—Self Defense, 88. 


Husband and Wife—Abandonment, 414; Acknowl- 
edgment, 378; Agency, 106, 160, 288; Aliena- 
tion of Affections, 214; Antenuptial Contract, 
452; Automobile, 52; Collateral Security, 16; 
Community Property, 106, 196; Considera- 
tion, 361; Coverture, 252; Domicile, 178; En- 
tirety, 88, 160; Estoppel, 196, 214, 342, 453; 
Gift to Wife, 325; Imputability, 70; ‘Insanity 
of Wife, 414; Inheritance, 124; Joinder in 
Note, 253; Liability for Support, 307; Ratifi- 
cation, 432; Separate Property, 34; Separate 
Agreement, 379; Suretyship, 325; Survivor- 
ship, 34; Wife’s Earnings, 160. 


Improvements—Equity, 70. 


Indemnity—Municipal Corporations, 361; Obvious 
Risk, 106; Surety, 52. 


Indictmen 106. 





Infants—Dangerous Machine, 27; Disaffirmance, 
88; Guardian ad litem, 232; Liability, 70; 
Necessaries, 70; Parties, 70; Ratification, 16; 
Rescission, 361. 


Injunction—Appeal and Error, 178; Boycott, 432: 
Building Restriction, 415; ‘Condemnation 
Proceedings, 453; Contempt, 160; Damages, 
34; Discretion, 196; Duty of Tenant, 325; 
Equity, 433; Foreign Manufacture, 415; In- 
adequate Remedy, 270; Incorporated Club, 
214; Infringement of Patent, 415; Labor 
Union, 342; Mandatory, 433; Nuisance, 253; 
Pending Cause, 379; Pleading and Practice, 
142; Public Service Corporation, 253; Remedy 
at Law, 106; Restrictive Covenant, 253; Tem- 
porary Injunction, 307; Trade Secret, 124, 
325; Trespass, 16, 232; Venue in Divorce, 325; 
Unfair Business, 396; Violating Ordinance, 
232; Void Municipal Ordinance, 396. 


Innkeepers—Evidence, 415; License, 433; Negli- 
gence per se, 453. 


Insane Person—Appointment of Guardian, 232; 
Yuardian, 34; Inquisition, §2; Next Friend, 
88. 
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Instructions—Negligence, 89. 


Insurance—Acceptance of Premium, 288; Acci- 
dent, 16, 34, 52, 106, 142, 196, 214, 270, 288, 
342, 361, 397; Accidental Death, 288; Acci- 
dental Means, 453; Agency, 88, 196; Ambigu- 
ity, 124; Application for, 415; Appraisers, 
288; Assessments, 160; Assignment of Policy, 
16, 53; Avoidance of Policy, 270, 379; Bene- 
ficiary, 53; Benefit Society, 160, 178, 253; 
Binding Contract, 70; Blanks in Policy, 34; 
Breach of Warranty,.142; Burden of Proof, 
34; By Laws, 342, 415, 453; Cancellation, 16, 
343; Cash Value, 34; Casualty Insurance, 307; 
Change of Beneficiary, 124, 214; Change of 
Ownership, 142; Change of Possession, 289; 
Collateral Contract, 178; Conditional Sale 
Contract, 253; Conspiracy, 88; Contract, 289, 
361; Defined, 34; Delivery of Policy, 397; 
Dependency, 71; Divorced Wife, 88; Double 
Indemnity, 71, 88, 253; Embezzlement, 397; 
Estoppel, 16, 34, 71, 379; Evidence, 34, 179, 
196, 343, 361; Explosives, 415; False Repre- 
sentations, 106, 142; Filling Blanks, 453; 
Fire, 35; Foreign Corporation, 88; Forfeit- 
ure, 196; Fraternal Association, 16, 89, 289; 
Imputability, 397; Indemnifying Employes, 
397; Indemnity, 16, 142; Indemnity Company, 
89, 196; Insolvency, 343; Insurable Interest, 
106, 124; Liability Insurance, 214, 325; Life 
Policy, 379; Loan Agreement, 124; Merger, 
397; Mortgagee, 307; Nominal Damage, 307; 
Other Insurance, 307; Payment, 35; Pleading 
and Practice, 53, 289, 307; Policy, 71; Policy 
Covering Loss, 325; Possession of Premises, 
433: Premiums, 35; Proof of Loss, 289; Proxi- 
mate Cause, 307; Public Policy, 160; Reform- 
ing Policy, 196, 397; Reinstatement, 16, 142; 
Release, 179, 289; Renewing Premiums, 71; 
Sending Policy by Mail, 53; Sole Owner- 
ship, 106, 325; Standard Policy, 16; Statu- 
tory Construction, 106; Subrogation, 232; 
Suicide, 53; Suit Charge of Beneficiary, 
415; Suspension of Member, 325, 379; Time 
for Suit, 71; Tontine Policy, 325; Total Dis- 
ability, 343; Unconditional and Sole Interest, 
307; Venue of Action, 35; Waiver, 16, 89, 124, 
196, 325; Warranty, 17, 214, 361; Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 124, 270. 


Interest—Accrual of, 232. 


Internal Revenue—Corporation Tax, 124; Cor- 
porations, 124; Gross Income, 125; Taxation, 
106. 


International Law—Jurisdiction, 397. 


Intoxicating Liquors—Agency, 232; Conflict of 
Laws of Detention, 379; Disorderly House, 
289; Evidence, 17, 125, 343; Illegality, 232, 
325; Importation, 196; Intent of Seller, 379; 
Interstate Commerce, 17; Interstate Trans- 
portation, 106; License Fee, 215; Liquor Sell- 
ing by Club, 433; Nuisance, 289; Ordinance, 
17; Private Ownership, 453; Prosecution for 
Sale of, 253; Sale, 17, 307; Statutory Con- 
struction, 215; Transportation of, 379; Un- 
lawful Manufacture, 35; Variance, 215. 


Invitee—Negligence, 397. 


Joint Adventures—Damages, 232; Partnership, 
89; Proportionate Share in Property, 253. 


Judgment—Full Faith and Credit, 89. 


Landlord and Tenant—Agency, 196; Agricultural 
Lands, 106; Arbitration, 343; Arrears, 232, 
361; Breach of Covenant, 106; Condemnation 
Proceedings, 433; Condition Precedent, 71; 
Conditions on Lease, 196; Covenant, 289; 
Crop Contract, 325; Estoppel, 433; Eviction, 
160, 215; Exclusive Control, 196; Furnishing 
Heat, 71; Landlord’s Lien, 361; Lease, 142; 
Master and Servant, 397; Misrepresentation, 
343; Negligence, 160, 196, 232: Obvious Dan- 
ger, 197; Plans and Specifications, 197; 
Pledge, 307; Quiet Enjoyment, 161; Release 





of Tenant, 125; Renewal of Lease, 89, 232; 
Repairs, 53, 161, 215, 232; Re-renting Prem- 
ises, 270; Rescission, 35; Restrictive Cove- 
nant, 253; Revocation of Lease, 197; Stipu- 
lation in Lease, 253; Sub-Lessee, 379; Sur- 
render, 343; Tenancy in Common, 397; Un- 
derletting, 433; Unlawful Detainer, 343. 


Larceny—Consent of Owner, 179; Indictment, 89. 


Libel and Slander—Advertisement, 17; Candidate, 
106, 415; Charge of Professional Ignorance, 
325; Defamatory Statement, 53, 270; Impu- 
tation of Crime, 215, 270; Libel per se, 125, 
253, 433; Newspaper Publication, 289; Plead- 
ing and Practice, 17, 253; Privileged Commu- 
nications, 71, 89, 161, 453; Punitive Damages, 
361; Slander of Title, 89; Torture, 71. 


Licenses—Corporation to Practice Architecture, 
361; Ordinance, 71, 142; Regulation, 71, 125; 
Right to Impose, 232; Suit on Bond, 143; 
Trading Stamps, 71; Uniformity, 125. 


Limitation of Actions—<Acceleration of Debt, 
107; Accrual of Action, 232; Estoppel. 215; 
Evidence, 232; Lien, 307; Statutory Construc- 
tion, 270; Tolling of Statute, 143. 


Livery Stable and Garage Keepers—Lien, 17, 35. 


Logs and Logging—Breach of Contract, 379; 
Reservation in Deed, 433. 


Lotteries—Gift Enterprise, 379. 


Malicious Prosecution—Abuse of Process, 71; 
Exemplary Damages, 453; Probable Cause, 
107, 343, 453; Punitive Damages, 179. 


Mandamus—Appeal and Error, 107; Burden of 
Proof, 379; Discretion, 197, 253, 270; Habeas 
Corpus, 71; Jurisdiction, 89; Ministerial Duty, 
433; Mistake of Law, 197; Parties, 125; 
Remedy. 107, 161, 179; Suspension of Judg- 
ment, 379. 


Manufacturing—Definition of Terms, 453. 
Marriage—Indian Nation, 125; Presumption, 71. 


Master and Servant—Accident, 17, 125, 271, 289; 
Assumption of Risk, 35, 89, 107, 179, 197, 
232, 253, 271, 325, 361, 435; Automobile, 125; 
Burden of Proof, 71, 307; Casual Employ- 
ment, 197, 215; Chauffeur, 53; Clerical Work, 
17: Collision, 89; Contract for Services, 271, 
253; Contributory Negligence. 397. 415; 
Course of Employment, 17, 125, 179, 197, 
232, 343, 361. 379, 397, 415. 433: Dam- 
ages, 397; Dependency, 125, 343, 379; 
Duty of Inspection, 232; Emergency, 289; 
Employment, 233; Employees’ Association, 
125; Estoppel, 197: Evidence, 89, 161, 179, 325, 
453; Experienced Servant, 197; Extra- 
hazardous Work, 379: Federal Employers’ 
Liabiity Act, 107, 233; Fellow Servant, 71, 
107, 253; Free Transportation, 125: General 
Contractor, 253: Jitney Bus, 125; Hazardous 
Employment, 271, 415; Heat Prostration, 289; 
Horse Play, 17: Hours of Service Act, 179, 
215, 415: Illegitimacy. 125; Illiterate Em- 
ploye, 433; Implied Authority, 179: Inde- 
pendent Contractor, 125, 161, 179, 307, 453; 
Industrial Accident Commission, 343; In- 
dustrial Commission, 35: Innkeeper, 161; 
Inspection, 143; Insubordination, 453; In- 
surance, 107; Interstate Commerce, 197; 
Liability, 89; Negligence, 179, 215, 233. 307, 
415; Net Profits. 271: Non-Delegable Dutv, 
125: Non-Suit, 107: Notice of Accident, 161: 
Notice of Claim, 289; Nuisance. 233; Obvious 
Danger, 107, 361; Permissive Use, 379; Phy- 
sical Disability, 107 Presumption of 
Agency, 397; Promise of Repair, 343; Proxi- 
mate Cause, 35, 53: Punitive Damages, 254: 
Ratification, 17, 289; Release, 453; Reliance 
on Promise, 453; Resignation of Emplove, 
379: Res Ipsa Loquitur. 453: Resvondeat Su- 
perior. 107, 143. 161, 197. 215. 307, 343. 361, 
433; Rules of Conduct, 453; Safe Annliance, 
179, 233; Safe Place to Work, 143, 271, 307; 
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Scope of Employment, 161; Secondary Neg- 
ligence, 215; Selection of Physician, 53; 
Sharing Profits, 197; Signaling, 325; Ter- 
‘mination of Relations, 254; Trackwalker, 
325; Trespassers, 215; Wages, 215; Waiver, 
197; Waiver of Negligence, 453; Wilful Con- 
duct, 143; Workmen’s Compensation Act, 17, 
35, 53, 71, 89, 107, 125, 126, 143, 161, 179, 197, 
215, 2338, 254, 271, 308, 325, 379, 397, 433, 453. 


Mechanics’ Liens—Attorney Fees, 35; Bond by 
Contractor, 179; Changes and Alterations, 
197; Completion of Contract, 53; Condition 
Precedent, 233; Description of Property, 343; 
Estoppel, 397; Fixtures, 143; Materialmen, 
35, 179; Notice of Claim, 415; Notice of Lien, 
289; Original Contractor, 107; Priority, 53; 
Privity, 343. 


Mines and Minerals—Breach of Contract, 35; 
Covenants, 215; Forfeiture, 89; Lease, 415; 
Location, 71; Rentals, 53; Royalty, 397; 
Tenantability, 107. 


Monopolies—Anti-Trust Act, 126; Employment 
Contract, 89; Restraint of Trade, 361; Sher- 
man Act, 308; Unlawful Agreement, 415. 


Mortgages—Advertisement of Sale, 35; Assump- 
tion of Payment, 215; Bona Fide Purchaser, 
89; Breach of Contract, 361; Burden of Proof, 
179; Collateral Security, 361; Deeds, 71; De- 
scription of Property, 72; Estoppel, 179, 215; 
Evidence, 180; False Representation, 126; 
Foreclosure, 35, 180, 254; Implied Agreement, 
397; Injunction, 398; Lien, 415; Mechanics’ 
Liens, 72; Modification of Decree, 271; Out- 
Standing Title, 415; Partition, 17; Pleading 
and Practice, 107; Priority, 398; Recitals, 
271; Record, 197; Redemption, 433; Reim- 
bursement, 398; Reservation, 143. 


Municipal Corporations—Appropriations, 271; 
Assessment, 35, 143, 180; Automobile, 143; 
Boundary, 308; Breach of Contract, 433; 
Building Contract, 72; Claims for Damages, 
415; Collision, 398; Contract, 161, 308; Con- 
tributory Negligence, 126, 143, 343; Corporate 
Object, 143; Counterclaim, 89; Defective 
Street, 17, 126, 361; Defect in Highway, 271; 
Discretion, 233; Dismissal of Officer, 35; 
Highways, 233; Imputability, 126; Infant, 
308; Injunction, 72; Innocent Purchaser, 
233; Jitney, 233; Lease of Park, 215; Local 
Improvement, 343; Mechanic’s Lien; 63; Mis- 
representation, 415; Negligence, 107, 289, 308, 
433, 454; Notice to City, 216; Nuisance, 143; 
Obstruction in Street, 197; Ordinance, 17, 
53, 271; Pedestrians, 126, 143; Pleading and 
Practice, 198; Police Power, 126, 398; Pro- 
test Against Assessment, 325; Proximate 
Cause, 35; Referendum, 308; Regulation, 17; 
Reservation, 17; Right of Way, 326; Right to 
Office, 89; Rule of Highway, 361; Sidewalk, 
107, 271; Signals and Warnings, 361; Speed 
Law, 198, 233, 361; Street Assessments, 161; 
Street Improvements, 416; Street Lights, 289; 
Streets and Sidewalks, 143, 144, 216; Street 
Repairs, 289; Street Traffic, 271; Surety, 53; 
Surrender of Franchise, 326; Tax Bill, 416; 
Taxpayers, 271; Tort by Officers, 379; Traffic 
Officer, 161; Traffic Act, 326; Unilateral Con- 
tract, 17; Use of Street, 433; Violation of 
Ordinance, 379; Warning, 271, 326. 


Navigable Waters—Accretion, 198. 


Negligence—Attractive Nuisance, 53, 180, 271; 
Collision, 216; Contributory Negligence, 161, 
416, 454; Dangerous Agency, 254; Imputabil- 
ity, 35, 53, 90, 271, 398; Intoxication, 53, 433; 
Invitee, 126. 379; Nuisance, 18; Obstructing 
Road, 271; Obvious Danger, 454; Pedestrian, 
180; Proximate Cause, 53, 233, 434; Rescue 
From Danger, 454; Safeguards, 72; Self 
Preservation, 398. 


Newspapers—Freedom of Press, 198. 
Nuisance—Ordinance, 362. 


Officers—Per Diem Compensation, 144; Police- 
man, 161. 


Oil and Gas—Drilling Wells, 90. 





Parent and Child—Agency, 254; Custody, 362; 
Emancipation, 18, 90; Liability of Parent, 
53; Motor Vehicles, 271; Public Policy, 162; 
Tort by Child, 362. 


Partnership—Acts Constituting, 216; Elements 
of, 36; Estoppel, 380, 454; Liquidation, 434; 
Pleading and Practice, 54; Tenancy in Com- 
mon, 233. 


Partition—Susceptibility of, 144. 
Payment—Embezzlement, 18. 
Perpetuities—Rule Against, 72, 90, 416. 


Physicians and Surgeons—Evidence, 162; Mal- 
practice, 380; Negligence, 180, 289, 434; Prac- 
tice of Medicine, 107; Trade Name, 308; Un- 
professional Conduct, 198; Warning to 
Patient, 326; X-Ray, 272. 


es oe Practice—Sufficiency of Complaint, . 


Pledges—Collateral Security, 72; Executory Con- 
tract, 72; Sale of, 72. 


Principal and Agent—Agency, 272, 434; Archi- 
tect, 72; Burden of Proof, 343, 434; Contract, 
126; Declarations of Agent, 380; Estoppel, 
362; Evidence, 180; Implied Authority, 162; 
Independent Contractor, 72; Joining of Par- 
ties, 289; Ratification, 72, 107, 454; Scope of 
Agency, 90, 144, 344. 


Principal and Surety—Contractor’s Bond, 454; 
Discharge of Surety, 144; Illegal Considera- 
tion, 272; Indemnity Bond, 72, 144; Interest 
on Bond, 398; Joint and Several Liability, 
272; Rights of Surety, 254; Subcontractor, 
144; Subrogation, 144; Suit on Bond, 398; 
Surety Company, 233. 


Quieting Title—Laches, 36. 


Railroads—Breach of Contract, 434; Car Defined, 
144; Circumstantial Evidence, 380; Concur- 
ring Negligence, 18; Contributory Negli- 
gence, 254, 344, 398; Crossing, 18, 272, 
308; Evidence, 54; Fences, 90, 08; 
Frightening Animals, 198, 233; Illegal Ob- 
struction, 398; Imputable Negligence, 380; 
Injury to Child, 144; Instructions, 54; In- 
vitee, 126, 326; Joinder of Parties, 36; Joint 
‘Negligenée, 380; Logging Railroad, 362; 
Look and Listen, 108; Negligence, 18, 126. 
180, 233, 290, 416, 434, 454; Operation of 
Locomotive, 344; Ordinance, 90; Ordinary 
Care, 254; Overhead Crossing, 416; Positive 
Testimony, 108; Private Crossing, 216; Proxi- 
mate Cause, 380; Public Authority, 290; Pub- 
lic Footpath, 326; Public Service Commis- 
sion, 416; Receivership, 198; Removal of 
Offices, 18; Respondeat Superior, 272; Right 
of Way, 216, 362; Safety Appliance Act, 216, 
233; Spur Track, 254, 290; Station Grounds, 
362; Statutory Construction, 18; Stop, Look 
and Listen, 344; Swinging Car Door, 326; 
Switching Charges, 454; Trespassers, 126, 
198; Warning Employe, 454. 


Receivers—Abuse of Discretion, 454; Appoint- 
ment, 362; Compensation, 162; Earnings of 
Receivership, 434; Franchise Tax, 254; Pos- 
session By, 434. 


Receiving Stolen Goods—Burden of Proof, 380. 
Reference—Retaxing Costs, 272. 


Reformation of Instruments—Deed of Gift, 198; 
Documentary Evidence, 434; Intent, 180; 
Mutual Mistake, 308. 


Release—Avoidance of, 280; Confidential Rela- 
tion, 108; Consideration, 18, 54; Covenant Not 
to Sue, 233; Joint Tortfeasors, 36, 380. 


Religious Societies—Bequest, 416; Church Mem- 
comm 234; Rights of Minority, 326. 


Removal of Causes—Government Control, 18; In- 
terstate Commerce, 90; Jurisdiction, 416. 
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Replevin—Abandonment, 254; Counterclaim, 90; 
Damages, 344; Judgment, 344, 


Sales—Acceptance, 290; Agency, 234; Breach of 
Contract, 108, 398; Breach of Warranty, 344; 
By Samples, 234; Cancellation of Contract, 
362; Carrier, 272; Condition, 254; Condition 
Precedent, 198; Conditional Sale, 90, 434; 
Consummation ‘of, 162; Contract, 18, 36, 162, 
180, 198, 272, 290; Credit, 234; Damages, 344; 
Delay, 254; Delivery, 72, 108; Delivery on 
Installments, 54; Divesting Title, 126; Entire 
Contract, 108, 398; Breach of Warranty, 344; 
344, 398, 416; Exchange and Discount, 18; 
Express Warranty, 326, 434; Food for Con- 
sumption, 326; Forfeiture, 54; Fraud, 90; 
Guaranty, 290; Implied Agreement, 272; Im- 
plied Warranty, 72, 144; Inspection, 72; Mis- 
take, 326; Modifying Contract, 434; “More 
or Less,” 272; Non-Performance, 434; Offer 
of Performance, 216; Option, 362; Passing of 
Title, 198; Proposal, 198; Purchaser for 
Value, 90; Reasonable Time, 380; Rescis- 
sion, 72, 216, 234, 344; Second Hand Article, 
380; Shipping Direction, 234; Specific Per- 
formance, 198; Title, 18, 362; Unconditional 
Offer, 254; Unreasonable Delay, 216; Vesting 
Title, 326; War Condition, 380; Warranty, 
72, 162. 


Schools and School Districts—Res Judicata, 36. 
Seamen—Fellow Servant, 108; Negligence, 180. 
Searches and Seizures—Impounding by Court, 90. 
Shipping—Stevedores, 144, 


Specific Performance—Amendment, 454; Bring- 
ing Money into Court, 454; Condition Subse- 
quent, 54; Contract, 108; Damages, 18; Evi- 
dence, 18, 362; Exchange of Lands, 344; Par- 
ties to Suit, 416; Part Performance, 144, 326; 
Remainderman, 326; Renewal Lease, 290; 
Waiver, 344. 

States—Jurisdiction, 18. 


Statutes—Public Service Corporation, 234. 


Street Railroads—Alighting Passenger, 162; Ap- 
parent Danger, 344; City Ordinance, 254; 
Collision, 290; Contributory Negligence, 126, 
162, 434; Corporate Purposes, 454; Equity, 
454; @xcavation, 272; Instructions, 234; Last 
Clear Chance, 144, 380; Look and Listen, 90, 
108; Motorman, 416; Negligence, 454; Pedes- 
trians, 126; Reasonable Care, 454: Speed 
Laws, 198: Wantonness, 325; Warning, 126, 
144, 162, 272. 


Subrogation—wbDoctrine of, 272. 


Sunday—Carrying on Negotiations, 290. 


Taxation—Charitable Association, 162; Delin- 
quency, 36; Domicile, 54; Railway Purposes, 
254; Tax Title, 180. 


Felegueeus and Telephones—Claim of Damage, 
Damages, 36, 290; Easement Condemna- 
308; Delay, 144; Defenses, 290; Evi- 
Franchises, 344; Highway, 344; 
Intent, 344; Mental Suffer- 
72; Pleading and Practice, 
108; Public Service Com- 


~~ wt 
dence, 144; 
Injunction, 36; 
ing, 126; Notice, 
162; Police Power, 
mission, 434. 


in Common—Adverse Possession, 398; 


Tenancy 
Redemption From 


Fraud, 36; Mortgage, 36; 
Tax Sale, 454 


Theaters and Shows—Motion Pictures, 254; Neg- 
ligence, 72. 


Threats—Extortion, 54. 
72; Sunday, 180. 
Law, 198; 


Time—Compensation, 


Treaties—Constitutional Selective 


Service Law, 254. 


Trover and Conversion—Deraigning Title, 416; 
Evidence, 54; Fixtures, 272; Witness, 54. 





Trust Company—Accounting, 344; 
Capital, 344. 


Addition to 


Trusts—Advice of Court, 36; Application of 
Money, 416; Artifice and Fraud, 326; Attor- 
ney, 54: Bankruptcy, 90; Confidential Rela- 
tion, 326; Consecutive Trust, 434; Construc- 
tive Trustee, 234; Due Process of Law, 434: 
Employment of Counsel, 18; Escrow, 54; Es- 
toppel, 36; Following Principal, 90; Fraud, 
54; Intention, 216; Laches, 108; Legal Title, 
326; Life Estate, 362; Life’ Tenant, 380; Oral 
Agreement, 36; Parol Trust, 36; Power of 
Sale, 198; Remitting Trust, 54; Removal of 
Trustee, 162; Reversionary Clause, 398; Stat- 
ute of Frauds, 380; Trustee, 398; Trustee 
ex Maleficio, 216; Trust Relation, 18. 


Usury—Cancellation, 234; Contract for Advances, 
272; Discount, 308; Elements of, 416; Entire 
Contract, 72; Excessive Interest, 290; Ex- 
change of Property; 416; Vendor and Pur- 
chaser, 290. 


Vendor and Purchaser—Complete Sale, 162; Con- 
structive Notice, 326; Defect in Title, 108; 
Description of Property, 254; Fraud, 216, 
398; Lease, 216; Nullifying Contract, 344; 

380; Pleading 


Option, 36, 234; Personal Lands, 


and Practice, 308; Purchase Money, 108; 
Quitclaim, 454; Reasonable Time, 36; Re- 
ceivership, 180; Recording Deed, 362; Rescis- 


Specific Perform- 
54; Vendor's 


sion, 108; Reservation, 162; 
ance, 72, 308; Time of Essence, 
Lien, 272, 380. 


Venue—Junior Creditor, 144. 


War-—Espionage Act, 254, 416; Garnishment, 272; 


National Defense Act, 290; Trading with 
Enemy, 290. 
Warehousemen—Burden of Proof, 180; Jury 


Question, 90. 


Courses—Abandonment, 126; 
Abutting Owner, 62; Diversion, 180; Division 
of Water, 454; Easement, 108; Fire Losses, 
234; Incidental Injury, 180; Measure of Dam- 
ages, 144; Public Service Commission, 144, 
162, 454; Rate Making, 126; Right of Way, 
198; Service Pipes, 308; Surface Water, 90; 
Unlawful Diversion, 290 


Water and Water 


Wills—Bequest, 272; Child Capable of Living, 
54; Children, 398; Children, 108; Codicil, 416; 
Collating Legacies, 308; Conditional Fee, 
398; Consideration, 36, 290; Contingency, 290; 
Contingency of Death, 108; Contingent Re- 
mainder, 72, 180; Construction, 162; Con- 
struction, 18, 36, 108, 234; Corporations, 54; 
Description of Property, 36; Devise, 198, 290; 
Distribution, 308, 362; Distribution per 
Stirpes, 398; Documentary Evidence, 380; 
Duty-: of Executor, 216; Election, 108; 
Erasures, 90; Evidence, 18, 308; Execution, 
54; Fee Simple Estate, 416; Heirs, 18; Insane 
Delusion, 54; Intention, 108; Intestacy, 326; 
Later Born Child, 90; Lawful Issue, 290; 
Life Estate, 362; Life Tenant, 362; Mutual 
Wills, 344; Olographic Will, 398; Pecuniary 
Interest, 54; Power of Appointment, 308; 
Presumption, 144; Proviso, 90; Remainder, 
162; Remainderman, 398, 416; Residuary 
Legatee, 54; Severability on Clauses, 216; 
Signatures, 380; Statutory Construction, 126; 
Technical Terms, 308; Testamentary Capac- 
ity, 362, 416; Testamentary Disposition, 18; 
Testamentary Instrument, 144; Trust, 162, 
198; Trust Estate, 198; Trust Fund, 216; 
Trustees, 234; Uncertain Devise, 380; Undue 
Influence, 162; Whole Blood, 162. 


Disclosures, 36; Cross 
Examination, 180; Husband and Wife, 398; 
Impeachment, 234; Interpreter, 216; Interro- 
gation, 234; Refreshing Memory, 216; Wife, 
180. 


W itnesses—Confidential 


Work and Labor—Implied Agreement, 126; 


Voluntary Services, 344. 
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A list composed of subscribers 





to the CENTRAL LAW JOURNAL, in good standing, and 
recommended by us to subscribers for use in the interchange of legal business. 


We advise that 


terms and fees for service be arranged by correspondence, as bar association rules in different 


localities make it impossible to publish a uniform scale of fees. 


Kindly mention the CENTRAL 


LAW JOURNAL when corresponding with attorneys whose names appear in this list. 


ALABAMA, 


ALBANY. 
G. O. Chenault. 


ATHENS. 
W. R. Walker. 


BESSEMER. 
G. H. Bumgardner. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

B. M. Alien. 

W. H. Anderson. 

Lyon Bradley. 

Chamblee & Cham- 
blee. 

Leader & Ewing. 

J. M. Jerrell, Jr. 

Ivey F. Lewis. 

Cc. L. McLendon. 

John Hearst Miller. 

Nathan L. Miller. 

Hugh Morrow. 

Erle Pettus. 

Tillman, Bradley & 
Morrow. 

Sterling A. Wood. 


DADEVILLE. 
D. W. Crawford. 


DECATUR. 
Geo. A. Nelson. 


GADSDEN. 
P. E. Culli, 


MOBILE. 
Wm. H. Armbrecht. 
Chas. W. Tompkins. 


MONTGOMERY. 
W. M. Blakey. 


MONTGOMERY. 

Hon. Chas. R. 
Bricker. 

Steiner, Crum & 
Weil. 

Ray Rushton. 

L, A. Sanderson. 

Hon. Wm. H 
Thomas. 





OPELIKA, 
N. D. Denson. 
R. C. Smith. 


TUSKEGEE. 
Wm. Varner. 


TUSCUMBIA. 
J. T. Kirk. 


ALASKA. 


CORDOVA. 


Edward F. Medley. 


JUNEAU. 
Z. R. Cheney. 


ARIZONA. 


BISBEE. 
Edw. J. Flanigan. 


Cc aaa + GRANDE. 
A. Jayne. 


FLORENCE. 
kK. P. Patterson. 


GLOBE. 


Gus. H. Wende. 


HOLBROOK. 


Clarence L. Jordan. 


KINGMAN. 
Cc. W. Herndon. 


Hon. Paul C, Thorne. 


et oe 
L, B. Seepeerer. 
ae A. Hall 
B. E. Marks. 
G. P. Nevitt. 


PRESCOTT. 
E. S. Clark. 


TOMBSTONE. 
W. G. Gilmore. 





TUCSON. 
J. D. Mackay. 
ARKANSAS. 


BATESVILLE. 
John B. McCaleb. 
Floyd E. Stein. 


BLYTHEVILLE. 
R. A. Nelson. 


FORREST CITY. 
Ss. H. Mann. 


FORT SMITH. 
W. M. Cravens. 
Jas. B. McDonaugh. 
Ira D. Oglesby. 
Thos. B. Pryor. 


LL DORADO. 
Ww. C. Medley. 


HEBER SPRINGS 


Mortimer Frauenthal. 


HOT SPRINGS. 
J. P. Henderson. 


JONESBORO. 
Basil Baker. 


LITTLE ROCK. 
Ashley Cockrill. 
H. T. Harrison. 
Troy W. Lewis. 
Henry BE. Farabee. 
Tom M. Mehaffy. 
M. J. Manning. 

D. D. Terry. 
Kinsworthy & 
Henderson. 


MAGNOLIA. 
A. D. Pope. 


MORRILLTON. 
John F. Sellers. 











MT. IDA 


Mac W. Martin. 


MOUNTAIN HOME. 
Joe George. 


NEWPORT. 
John W. Stayton. 


PINE BLUFF. 
W. F. Coleman. 
Taylor & Jones. 


RUSSELLVILLE, 
J. T. Bullock. 


SEARCY. 
Avery M. Blount. 


TEXARKANA. 
Thaddeus B. Vance. 
Frank 8S. Quinn, 


CALIFORNIA. 


BAKERSFIELD. 
E. J, Emmons. 


BERKELEY. 


Herbert W. Clark. 


FRESNO. 
F. H. Short. 
Alva S. Snow. 


GRASS VALLEY. 
Hennessy & Peter- 
son, 


HOLLISTER. 
G. H. Moore. 


JACKSON, 
Robert C. Bole. 


LONG BEACH. 
McCaughan & 
McCaughan, 
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LOS ANGELES. 

Hon. Jesse Arthur. 

S. L. Carpenter. 

Wm, Thomas Helms. 

Harvey D. Cheney. 

Fredericks & 
Hanna. 

Gibson, Trask, Dunn 
& Crutcher. 

A. W. Hutton. 

Thomas C. Job. 

Frank James. 

E. E. Milliken. 

E. C. Pyle. 

Paran F. Rice. 

Duke Stone. 


NAPA. 
John T. York, 


OAKLAND. 
Carl H. Abbott. 
Chas. A, Beardsley. 
Harmon Bell. 


R. M. Fitzgerald. 


PASADENA. 
J. M. Kerr. 


PETALUMA. 
W. H. Early. 


PLACERVILLE. 
Geo. H. Thompson. 


Pqgsom VA. 
W. A. Garrett. 


oe 
W. Benshoof. 
c. L. McFarland. 
Purington & Adair. 


ROSEVILLE. 
J. B. Gibson. 


SACRAMENTO. 
J. W. S. Butler. 
Devlin & Devlin. 


SAN DIEGO. 
Eugene Daney, 
F. W. Stearns. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
F. P. Deering. 
Edward C. Harrison. 
Knight & Heggerty. 
Lent & Humphrey. 
G. W. McEnerney. 
Ww. C. Metzger. 
F. W. Sawyer. 
Grant H. Smith. 
U. S. Webb. 


SANTA ANA. 
Horatio J. Forgy. 


SANTA MARIA. 
F. J. Feeney. 


TULARE. 
Cc. L. Russell. 


TURLOCK. 
R. R. Fowler. 





WILLOWS. 
Frank Freeman. 


COLORADO. 


BRECKINRIDGE. 
Carl A, Kaiser. 


CENTRAL CITY. 
Chase Withrow. 


COLORADO SPRINGS. 
James A. Orr. 


CRAIG. 
Geo. A. Pughe. 


DENVER, 
Paul M. Clark. 
H. W. Danforth. 
Henry A. Dubbs. 
Hon. James E. Gar- 
rigues. 
Horace N. Hawkins. 
Philip Hornbein. 
Gerald Hughes. 
Frederick 
Henry 
Hon. Robt. E. Lewis. 
Henry McAllister, Jr, 
Thos. J. O'Donnell. 
R. D. Rees. 
Howard S. Robert- 
son. 
Barnwell S. Stuart. 
Gilbert A. Walker. 


DURANGO, 
McCloskey & Moody. 


FT. COLLINS. 
R. W. Fleming. 
Fred W. Stow. 


GRAND JUNCTION. 
S. M. Logan. 
Guy V. Reerubers. 


GREELEY. 
F. J. Green. 
Wm. H. Thompson. 
Charles D. Todd. 


IDAHO SPRINGS. 
F. L. Collom. 
Fred P. Starke. 


JULESBURG. 
Roy T. Johnson, 


LA JUNTA. 
A. B. Wallis. 


LOVELAND. 
John H. Simpson, 


MONTE VISTA. 
Fred S. Caldwell. 


STERLING. 
Mrs. Gladys Fox. 


TELLURIDE. 
L. W. Allen. 





TRINIDAD. 
Malcolm B. Erick- 
son. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. 


Cullinan & Cullinan. 


HARTFORD. 
John J. Dwyer. 
John F. Forward. 
Louis H. Katz. 


LITCHFIELD. 
Thos. F. Ryan. 


NEW HAVEN. 
Watrous & Day. 
James E. Wheeler. 


NEW LONDON. 
Arthur B: Calkins, 
H. A. Hull. 


ORANGE. 
Robt. J. Woodruff. 


STAMFORD. 
Taylor & Jenkins, 


WATERBURY. 
T. F. Carmody. 
John H. Cassidy. 
Chas. G. Root. 


DELAWARE. 


WILMINGTON. 
Thos. J. Laffey. 
John P. Nields. 
H. H. Ward. 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. 
John W. Davis. 
Henry M. Foote 
Hon. Edwin A. 
Krauthoff. 
Melville Church. 
Blaine Coppinger. 
Geo. W. Hall. 
Cc. L.. Johnson. 
Chas. H. Le Fevre. 
G. Elbert Marshall. 
Geo. Shiras, Jr. 
Chapin Browne. 
Watson E. Coleman. 
Geo, C. Gertman. 
Thomas M. Henry. 
Frank J. Hogan. 
Leckie, Cox & 
Kratz. 
Robert Proctor. 
Hon. Thos. Sterling. 
J. C. Robertson. 
H. B. Wheeler. 





FLORIDA. 


BARTOW. 
H. K. Olliphant. 


BLOUNTSTOWN. 
Ray & Cox. 


BRONSON. 


Wm. E. Rivers. 


oF LEY. 
. F. Phillips. 


JACKSONVILLE. 
E. J. L. Engle. 
Cromwell Gibbons. 
Miles W. Lewis. 
P. H. Odom. 


LAKELAND. 
J. H. Peterson. 


MARIANNA. 
Will H. Price. 


MIAMI. 
Atkinson & Burdine. 
A. J. Rose. 


OCA 
R. i Anderson. 


ORLANDO. 
Massey & Warlow. 


PALATKA. 
A. H. Odom. 


PENSACOLA. 
Philip D. Beall. 
J. N. Hutchins. 
E. C. Maxwell. 
S. Pasco, Jr. 

R. P. Reese. 
W. B, Sheppard. 


PERRY. 
W. B. Davis. 


QUINCY. 
oO. J. Clayton. 
James L. Davidson. 


ST. AUGUSTINE. 
S. W. Bassett, Jr. 
Geo. W. Jackson. 


SANFORD. 
Schelle Maines. 


TALLAHASSEE, 
Van C. Swearingen. 


TAMPA. 
E. J. Binford. 
M. Caraballo. 
McMullen & Pette- 

way. 

K. I. MeKay. 
S. M. Sparkman. 
John P. Wall. 
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GEORGIA, 


ALAMO. 


R. I. Stephens. 


AMERICUS. 
J. A. Hixon. 
G. R. Ellis. 


ASHBURN. 
James H. Pate. 


ATHENS. 
Erwin, Rucker & 
Erwin. 
J. J. Strickland. 


ATLANTA. 

Virgil E. Adams. 

Reuben R. Arnold. 

Robert C. Alston. 

Brewster, Howell & 
Heyman. 

Geo. F. Gober. 

Smith, Hammond & 
Smith. 

Albert E. Mayer. 

W. G. Loving. 

Moore & Moore. 
L. Pettigrew. 

Alex W. Stephens. 

W. D. Thomson. 

Edgar Watkins. 

J. McSwain Woods. 


AUGUSTA. 
Cc. H. & R. S. Cohen. 
Wm. H. Fleming. 
Henry S. Jones. 
T. S. Lyons. 


BAINBRIDGE. 
T. S. Hawes. 


BARNESVILLE. 
Charles J. Lester. 


CAMILLA. 
Peacock & Gardner. 


COLUMBUS. 
Love & Fort. 


CORDELE. 
A. S. Bussey. 
F. G. Boatright. 


DOUGLAS. 
R. A. Moore. 


FITZGERALD. 
E. P. Keefer. 
Alex J. McDonald. 


GAINESVILLE. 
A. C. Wheeler. 


GRIFFIN. 
W. H. Taylor. 


LAFAYETTE. 
Norman Shattuck. 


MACON. 
Harry S. Strozier. 
W. J. Wallace. 





MONROE. 
Orrin Roberts. 


MONTEZUMA, 
Jule Felton. 


MONTICELLO. 
W. H. Key. 


ROYSTON. 
Sam B. Swilling. 


SAVANNAH. 

Ss. B, Adams. 

Robert L. Colding. 

Henry C. Cunning- 
ham. 

Garrard & Gazan. 

Peter W. Meldrim. 

O’Byrne, Hartridge. 
& Wright. 

Osborne & Law- 
rence. 

Geo. W. Owens. 

T. P. Ravenel, 

W. B. Stubbs. 


STATESBORO. 
G. 8S. Johnston. 


SYLVANIA. 
A. B. Lovett. 


SWAINSBORO. 
I, L. Price. 
F. H. Saffold. 


THOMASTON. 
James R. Davis. 


THOMASVILLE. 
Cc. E. Hay. 


WAYCROSS. 
Parks & Reed. 
Wilson & Bennett. 


WRIGHTSVILLE. 
A. L. Hatcher. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


HONOLULU. 
Wm. T. Carden. 
Thompson & 

Cathcart. 


KAHULUL 
BE. R. Bevins. 


IDABO. 


AMERICAN FALLS. 
O, R. Baum. 
Wm. J. Travis. 


BOISE CITY. 
Raymond L. Givens, 
Chas. F. Koelsch. 

oO. R. Woods. 





BURLEY. 
Cc. A. Johnson, 


CALDWELL. 
Owen M. Van Duyn. 


COUER D’ALENE. 
M. G. Whitney. 


COUNCIL. 
L. L. Burtenshaw. 


EMMETT. 
Geo. C. Huebener. 


IDAHO CITY. 
D. L. Rhodes. 


IDAHO FALLS. 
E. A. Owen. 


KELLOGG. 
Barnett Sinclair, 
R. T. Morgan. 


LEWISTON. 
James E. Babb. 
Fred E. Butler. 
Daniel Needham. 
Chas. H. Chance. 


MOSCOW. 
Scott Ogden. 


OAKLEY. 
W. L. Dunn. 


POCATELLO. 
J. B. Bacon. 
Jos. E, Harvey. 


SANDPOINT. 
E. W. Wheelan. 


TWIN FALLS. 
W. P. Guthrie. 
S. L. Hodgins. 


Turner K. Hackman. 


WALLACE. 
I. N. Smith. 


ILLINOIS. 


AURORA. 
B. P. Alschuler. 
Peffers & Wing. 


BELLEVILLE. 


Hon. Geo. A. Crow. 


BELVIDERE. 
P. H. O'Donnell. 


BLOOMINGTON. 
Barry & Morrissey. 





BLUE ISLAND. 
Henry W. Buhring 


CAIRO. 
J. R. Pilaut. 


CARTHAGE. 
Charles J. Scofield. 
Hartzell & Cava- 
naugh. 


CHICAGO. 


Ashcraft & Ashcraft 
E. R. Bliss, Jr. 
F. L. Boyd. 

Paul Carpenter. 
Aug. Binswanger. 
Buell & Abbey. 
Axel Chytraus. 
H. G. Colson, 

E. S. Cummings. 
Thos. Dent. 
Arthur Donaghue. 
Herman Frank. 
Timothy J. Fell. 


Henry M. Hagan. 
Andrew Humme- 
land. 


John L. Hopkins. 
John H. Kay. 
Jas. C. McMath. 
John S. Miller. 
H. H. Patterson, 
Perry Patterson. 
Cc. F. Wiehe. 
Joseph A. MclIner- 
ney. 
James C. McShane. 
A. W. Martin. 
M. A. Mergentheim. 
Edwin A, Munger. 
Nicholas A. Pope. 
F. P. Read. 
Rosenthal, Hamill 
& Wormser. 
O. M. Spencer. 
Chas. Schusterman. 
Winston, Strawn 
& Shaw. 
Harris F. Williams. 
John L. Shortall. 


DECATUR. 
James S. Baldwin. 
H. W. Housum. 


DWIGHT. 
Roy V. Seymour. 


E, ST. LOUIS. 
Kramer, Kramer & 

Campbell. 

J. J. Rafter. 


EDWARDSVILLE, 
Williamson, Bur- 
roughs & Ryder. 


ELIZABETHTOWN. 
James A. Watson. 


EVANSTON. 
Robt. H. Gault. 


FREEPORT. 
I, P. Gassman, 
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FULTON. 
Cc. C. McMahon. 


GALESBURG. 
Williams, Law- 
rence, Welsh & 
Green. 


HERRIN. 
A. D. Morgan. 


JACKSONVILLE. 
Wm. N. Hairgrove. 
Wm. T. Wilson. 


JOLIET. 
Barr, McNaughton 
& Barr. 


JOHNSTON CITY. 


J. E. Carr. 


KANKAKEE. 
Smith & Marcotte. 


MACOMB. 
Chas, I. Imes. 


MATTOON. 
Andrews & Vause. 
Bryan H. Tivnen. 


MONMOUTH. 
J. B. Brown. 
R. J. Grier. 


OAKLAND. 
Frank C. Winkler. 


OAK PARK. 
F. Thulin. 


OTTAWA. 
Jas. J. Conway. 


PEKIN. 
Prettyman, Velde & 
Prettyman. 


PEORIA. 
Henry C. Fuller, 


RANTOUL. 
Jas. F. Clark. 


ROCKFORD. 
A. D. Early. 
Cc. W. Ferguson. 
Robt. Rew. 


ROCK ISLAND. 
Stafford, Schoede & 
Stafford. 


SPRINGFIELD. 
Adolph F. Bernard. 
T. L. Jarrett. 

Wm. B. Risse. 
J. H. Rockwell. 





STREATOR. 
Wm. H. Boys. 


SYCAMORE. 
John Faissler. 


WAUKEGAN. 
Cook, Pope & Pope. 
Welch & Welch. 


WOODSTOCK. 
David R, Joslyn. 


INDIANA. 


ANDERSON. 
J. A. Van Osdal. 


AUBURN. 
P. V. Hoffman. 


BEDFORD. 
Fred N. Pletcher. 


CCLUMBUS. 
Kollmeyer & Sharp- 
nack. 
John Rynerson. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. 
Benj. Crane. 


EAST CHICAGO. 
Walter Lopatka. 


ELKHART. 
Church & Chester. 
Proctor & Cawley. 
Cc. C. Raymer. 


EVANSVILLE. 
Thos. W. Lindsey. 


FORT WAYNE. 
Breen & Morris. 
Emrick & Emrick. 
Samuel M. Hench. 
Thomas & Town- 

send. 


FRANKLIN: 
White & White. 


GOSHEN. 
A. S. Zook. 


GREENCASTLE. 
B. F. Corwin. 


GREENSBURG. 
John F. Goddard. 
Rollin A. Turner. 
Wickens & Osborn. 


GREENWOOD. 
E. A. McAlpin. 


HAMMOND. 
Bomberger, Peters 
& Northland. 

F. Crumpacker. 





HUNTINGTON. 
Milo M. Freightner. 
Sumner Kenner, 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
Robert A. Buhler. 
Bingham & Bingham 
Charles E. Cox. 
James D. Ermston. 
E. H. Iglehart. 
Lehman & Faust. 
Orbison & Olive. 

F. W. Littlejohn. 
Newberger, Simon 

& Davis. 

Edward Doyle. 
Geo. W. Galvin. 
Merritt H. Perkins. 
Harold Taylor. 

W. W. Thornton. 


INDIANA HARBOR. 
W. J. Murray. 


KNIGHTSTOWN. 
Newby & Newby. 


KNOX. 
Chas. H. Peters. 


KOKOMO, 
Bell & Kirkpatrick. 
Jos. C. Herron. 


LAFAYETTE. 
E. P. Hammond. 
A. L. Kumler. 


MISHAWAKA. 
Geo. A. Long. 


MUNCIE. 
Frank Ellis. 
Koons & Koons. 
WwW. W. Orr. 


NAPPANEE. 
Perry A. Early. 


NORTH VERNON. 
Wm. Fitzgerald. 


RICHMOND. 
Gardner, Jessup & 
White. 


PERU. 
Cox & Andrews. 


PORTLAND. 
W. F. McGinnitie. 


SPENCER. 
I. H. Fowler. 


SULLIVAN. 
Chas. D. Hunt. 


TERRE HAUTE. 
Wm. T. Douthitt. 


UNION CITY. 
Wm. W. Fowler. 





VINCENNES. 
Curtis G. Shake. 


WARSAW. 
L. W. Royse. 


IOWA. 


ALBIA. 
John T. Clarkson. 


ALGONA. 
W. B. Quarton. 


BEDFORD. 
Flick & Flick. 
Jas. R. Locke. 
Wm. M. Jackson. 


BOONE. 
Dyer, Jordan & 
Dyer. 


BURLINGTON. 
LaMonte Cowles. 


CEDAR FALLS. 
J. B. Newman. 


CEDAR RAPIDS. 
F. J. Dawley. | 
Rickel & Dennis. 
Redmond & Stewart. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
George Carson. 
Tinley, Mitchell, 

Pryor & Ross. 


CRESCO. 
Charles Pergler. 


DAVENPORT. 
Jas. W. Bollinger. 
Chas. Gilchrist. 


DECORAH. 
H. F. Barthell. 


DES MOINES. 

Bowen & Alberson. 

Oo. M. Brockett. 

M. H. Cohen. 

Frank H. Dewey. 

I. M. Earle. 

Halloran & Starkey. 

Clyde Kirk. 

Mulvaney & Mul- 
vaney. 

Clinton L. Nourse. 

Parker, Parrish & 
Miller. 

E. D. Samson. 

Oscar Strauss. 

Sullivan & Sulli- 
van. 

S. G. Van Auken. 

Geo. Wambach. = 

E. S. Warren. 

Geo. A. Wilson. 


DUBUQUE. 
Robert W. Clewell. 
J. P. Frantzen. 
Kenline & Roedell. 


EMMETSBURG. 
McCarty & McCarty. 
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ESTHERVILLE. 
F. J. Kennedy. 


FORT DODGE. 
Burnquist & Joyce. 
Robert Healy. 

R. M. Wright. 


GREENFIELD. 
Frank B. Wilson. 


HAWARDEN. 
Cc. E. Gantt. 


HUMBOLDT. 
D. F. Coyle. 


INDIANOLA. 
oO. C. Brown, 


IOWA CITY 


Chas. M. Dutcher. 


LE MARS. 
P. Farrell. 


LIVERMORE. 
F. M. Miles. 


MARCUS. 


Lawrence Radcliffe. 


MARSHALLTOWN. 
H, H. Craney, 
E. N. Farber. 
A. B. Hoover. 
Cc. H. Van Law. 


NORTHWOOD. 


Carl O. Gunderson. 


OSKALOOSA 
Burrell & Devitt. 


RED OAK. 
R. W. Beeson. 


ROCKWELL CITY. 
S. A. Frick. 


SHENANDOAH. 


Earl R. Ferguson. 


SIGOURNEY. 
Wagner & Upde- 
graff. 


SIOUX CITY. 
Kass Bros. 


Ben I. Salinger, Jr. 


Sears, Snyder & 
Boughn. 


TAMA 


J. W. Willett. 


TIPTON. 2 
W. G. W. Geiger. 


TOLEDO. 
J. R. Caldwell. 
Cc, E. Walters. 





WAPELLO. 
Arthur Springer. 


WATERLOO. 
Edwards & Longley. 
Hon. C. W. Mullan. 


WEBSTER CITY. 
Wesley Martin. 


KANSAS. 


ARKANSAS CITY. 
L. C. Brown. 
Faulconer & Wright 


BELOIT. 
Cc. L. Kagey. 
Frank A. Lutz. 


CENTRALIA. 
W. H. Adams. 


COFFEYVILLE. 
W. E. Zeigler. 


COLDWATER. 
Jay T. Botts. 


COUNCIL GROVE. 
Edwin Anderson. 


EL DORADO. 
R. T. McCluggoge. 


ERIE. 
R. B. Smith. 


FORT SCOTT. 
John H. Crain. 


FREDONIA. 
W. H. Edmunson. 
James N. Kennedy. 


GARDEN CITY. 
Richard J. Hopkins. 


HAYS 
E. C. Flood, 


HUTCHINSON. 
F. Dumont Smith. 


INDEPENDENCE. 
N. E. Van Tuyl. 


JEWELL. . 
R. C. Postlewaite. 


JUNCTION CITY. 
Humphrey & 
Humphrey. 





KANSAS CITY. 
Cc. O. Littick. 
Hon. W. H. 
McCamish. 
Hon. John T. Sims. 


Thompson & Brady. 


LA CROSSE. 
H. L. Anderson, 


LAWRENCE. 
L. H. Menger. 


LEAVENWORTH. 
Floyd E. Harper, 
J. H. Wendorff. 


LIBERAL. ° 
Vv. H. Grinstead. 


MANKATO. 
Cc. Clyde Myers. 


MEDICINE LODGE. 
Noble, Tincher & 
Houck. 


NEWTON. 
Ezra Branine. 


RUSSELL. 
J. G Vogelsang. 


SALINA. 
J. A. Fleming. 
John H. Wilson, 


SCOTT CITY. 
R. D. Armstrong. 


ST. FRANCIS. 
Leigh Dowling. 


SMITH CENTER. 
L. C. Uhl & Son. 


TOPEKA. 
T. F. Garver. 
D. R. Hite. 
A. M. Thomas. 


WELLINGTON. 
W. T. McBride. 


WICHITA. 

John W. Adams. 
Geo. Gardner. 
Houston & Brooks. 
Chester I. Long. 
David Smyth. 

I. H. Stearns. 

Z. Wetmore. 


WINFIELD. 
Ss. C. Bloss. 


KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND. 
John W. Woods. 


BEATTYVILLE. 
H. D. Parrish. 





DIXON. 
Bourland & Black- 
well. 


GLASGOW. 
W. L. Porter. 


LEXINGTON. 
Richard J. Colbert. 
Shelby, Northcutt & 
Shelby. 


LOUISVILLE. 

S. A. Anderson. 

William B. Eagles. 

H. B. Fleece. 
singham, Peter, 
Tabb & Levi. 

Beckham Over- 
street. 

Chas. Bond Seymour 


MAYSVILLE. 
LeWright Brown- 
ing. 
Hon. A. M. J. 
Cochran. 


MIDDLESBORO. 
John Howard, 


MT. VERNON. 
Cc. C. Williams. 


OW ENSBORO. 
Gilbert Holbrook. 


PADUCAH. 
Hon. Wm. Reed. 


PINEVILLE. 
Chas. I. Dawson. 


PRESTONBURG. 
Dingus & Layne. 


RICHMOND. 
Stephen DeParrish. 


WILLIAMSBURG. 
Rose & Pope. 
H. H. Tye. 


WINCHESTER. 
Ronald C, Oldham. 


LOUISIANA. 


ALEXANDRIA. 
J. W. Hawthorne. 


FRANKLIN. 
Paul Kramer. 


FRANKLINTON. 
M. I. Varnado. 


MORGAN CITY. 
Chas, L. Wise. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
Caffrey, Quintero. 
Gidiere & Brumby. 
Carroll & Carroll. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 

Gaudet, Carbajal & 
Williams. 

Dart & Kernan. 

J. C. Davey. 

Farrar, Jonas, 
Goldsborough & 
Goldburg. 

Lewis R. Graham. 

E. H. McCaleb. 

Jos. F. Peyronnin. 

Chas. J. Rivet. 

Theodore Roehl. 

— & Bene- 

ct. 


J. B. Rosser, Jr. 
John F. Tobin. 


RUSTON. 
Barksdale & Barks- 
dale. 


SHREVEPORT. 
Thatcher & Welsh. 


MAINE. 


BELFAST. 
Ralph I. Morse. 


BIDDEFORD. 
Hon. Geo. L. Emery. 


a eA 
yo" Jr. 


CALAIS. 
Ashley St. Clair. 


CORNISH, 
Walter P. Perkins. 


GORHAM. 
J. A. Waterman. 


LEWISTON. 
J. G. Chabot. 


MADISON. 
c. O. Small. 


PORTLAND. 
John T. Fagan. 
Hon. Clarence Hale. 
D. A. Meaher. 
Harry E. Nixon. 
Frank W. Robinson, 


WATERVILLE. 
Chas. W. Atchley. 


WESTBROOK. 
Wm. Lyons. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. 
J. Albert Baker. 
Hon. John J. Dobler. 
Chas. F. Harley. 
John Hinkley. 
Chas. M. Howard. 
Edwin C. Irelan. 
W. L. Marbury. 
A. P. Shanklin. 
Webster C. Tall. 
Geo. Whitelock. 





CUMBERLAND. 
W. S. Cochrane. 


HYATTSVILLE. 
J = Cc. Waters, 
r. 


PRINCE FREDERICK. 


John P. Briscoe. 


WIESTERNPORT. 
Horace P. Whit- 
worth. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ADAMS. 
Edwin K. McPeck. 


BOSTON. 
Jos. I. Bennett. 


Frank W. Grinnell. 


J. W. Pickering. 

J. Converse Gray. 
S. K. Hamilton. 
Adolph M. Schwarz. 


BROOKLI 


NE. 
Alfred D. Chandler. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Prof. Roscoe Pound. 


Jos. J. McCarthy. 


CONCOR 
Chas. “3 Darling. 


LOWELL. 
John J. Pickman. 


MELROSE. 
Geo. R. Farnum. 


MILFORD. 
John C. Lynch. 


SPRINGFIELD. 
James B. Carroll. 


WORCHESTER. 
Wm. C. Mellish. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. 
M. J. Cavanaugh. 
William G. Doty. 


BATTLE CREEK. 
Ira A. Beck. 
J. L. Hooper. 
Burritt Hamilton. 
Leland H. Sabin. 


BAY CITY. 
Louis J. Weadock. 


BENTON HARBOR. 
Geo. W. Bridgman. 





CALUMET, 
Galbreath & McCor- 
mick. 
A. E. Peterman. 


DETROIT. 
orn & seRpetetate 
S. Clark 
Wittiace B. Gnay. 
Sidney S. Cole. 
P. M. Davitt. 
Doyle & Cameron, 
D. B. Duffield. 
Ralph D. Haley. 
John Galloway. 
John W. Goodson. 
Wm. L. Jannary. 
Kenna, Lightner, 
Oxtoby & Hanley. 
William E. Kirby. 
Edward A. Rich. 
Walter S. Wheeler. 
Harold R. Martin. 
a T, Miller. 
M. F. Morgan. 
Wm. S. Sayres, Jr. 
Walters & Walters. 


FLINT. 
Carton, Roberts & 
Stewart. 


GRAND HAVEN. 
Walter I. Lillie. 


GRAND RAPIDS. 
Frank I. Blake. 
Boltwood & Bolt- 

wood. 
Colin P. Campbell. 
B. M. Corwin. 
Hon, Reuben Hatch. 
Dorr Kuizema. 
Charles H. Lillie. 
Frank J. Powers, 
Hon. Clarence W. 
Sessions. 


GREENVILLE. 
E. J. Bowman. 


ITHACA. 
John W. Myers. 


JACKSON. 
John A. Dahlem. 
F. M. Freeman. 


KALAMAZOO. 
Cc. S. Carney. 


LANSING. 
Frank L. Dodge. 
Hon. J. W. Stone. 


MARQUETTE. 
Cc. F. Button. 


ONTONAGON. 
John Jones. 


PAW PAW. 
A. Lynn Free, 


PONTIAC. 
L. A. Cambrey. 





SAULT STE. MARIE. 
Wiley & Green. 


ST. JOHN’S. 
Wm. M. Smith. 


MINNESOTA. 


ARGYLE. 
E. A. Brekke. 


BEMIDJI. 
Chas. W. Scrutchin, 


BLUE EARTH. 
D. L. Morse. 


BRECKINRIDGE. 
Lewis E. Jones. 


DULUTH. 
Harris & Pearson. 
John G. Williams. 


FAIRMONT. 
Albert R. Allen. 


FERGUS FALLS. 
Leonard Eriksson. 


GRAND RAPIDS. 
Alfred L. Thwing. 


MARSHALL. 
Davis & Michel. 


MILACA. 
Carl F. J. Goebel. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
Rome G, Brown. 
Andrew A. Bruce, 
Hon. Wilbur F. 

Booth. 

F. B. Dodge. - 
Fifield & Finney. 
Kerr & Fowler. 
M. M. Joyce. 
John J. Martin. 
B. M. Goldman. 
A. G. Middlestadt. 
Edward Nelson. 
Joss & Ohmann. 
E. A. Prendergast. 
James D. Shearer. 
Edw. Tenner. 


MINNEOTA. 
Gislason & Gislason 


NEW PRAGUE. 
E. W. Komarek. 


ROCHESTER. 
Burt W. Eaton. 


ST. PAUL. 
Alf. E. Boyeson. 
Pierce Butler. 
—_ Severance & 


Donald S. Doty. 

Morphy, Ewing 
Bradford & Gum- 
mins. 


i 
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ST. PAUL. 
G. Loevinger. 
Chas. A. Oberg. 
R. G. O'Malley. 
H. W. Phillips. 
Noel Sargent. 


Edward P. Sanborn. 


Ambrose Tighe. 
Essie W. Williams. 
John W. Willis. 


VIRGINIA. 
Carl A. Oukka. 


WARREN. 
Julius J, Olson. 


WASECA. 
John Moonan, 


WINON 
ean’ Abbott & 
Somsen. 
M. B. Webber. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


ABERDEEN. 
W. H. Clifton. 
G. J. Leftwich. 


BROOKHAVEN. 
T. Brady, Jr. 


DE KALB. 
L. C. Hutton. 


ee . 
R. B. Campbell. 


HATTIESBURG. 
Cc. G. Mayson. 


INDIANOLA. 
J. B. Guthrie. 


i. 
E. L. Franklin. 
G. Garland Lyell. 
R. H. Thompson. 


KOSCIUSKO. 


Hon. H. C. Niles. 


MERIDIAN. 
V. W. Gilbert. 


MOSS POINT. 
Frank McInnis. 


NATCHEZ. 
A. 


H. Geisenberger. 


PITTSBORO. 
Cc. E. Inman. 


SUMNER. 
R. L. Cannon. 


VICKSBURG. 
R. L. Dent. 


WINONA. 
S. Ritchey. 





MISSOURI. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU. 
A. M. Spradling. 


CARTHAGE. 
J. W. Halliburton & 
Sons. 


CHILLICOTHE. 
L. A. Chapman. 
John H. Taylor. 


CLINTON. 
John A. Gilbreath. 


COLLINS. 
W. H. Plaster. 


COLUMBIA. 
M. R. Conley. 


HARRISONVILLE. 
W. D. Summers. 


HOUSTON. 
Robert Lamar. 


i 
J. C. ‘Ammerman. 


KANSAS CITY. 
Henry D. Ashley. 
Murat Boyle. 

John M. Cleary. 

Cook & Gossett. 

J. W. Dana. 

Hon. Thos. P. Fen- 
lon. 

Thad. B. Landon. 

Clement A. Lawler. 

W. H. H. Piatt. 

Grant I. Rosen- 
zweig. 

Cc. E. Small, 
Warner, Dean, Mc- 
Leod & Lang- 

worthy. 


KEYTESVILLE. 
Roy W. Rucker. 


MARYVILLE. 
— L. McDoug- 
al. 


MEMPHIS. 
W. M. Pettengill. 


MEXICO. 


Clarence A. Barnes. 


NEW LONDON. 
Drake Watson. 


PLATTE CITY. 
Jas. H. Hull. 


POPLAR BLUFF. 
Abington & Abing- 


ton. 
David W. Hill. 











RICHMOND. 
T. N. Lavelock. 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Geo. W. Groves, 


ST. LOUIS 


Hon. Shepard Bar- 


clay. 
P. Taylor Bryan. 
Boyle & Priest. 
N. C. Collier. 
John Cashman, 
Edward D’Arcy. 
John H. Douglas. 
Marion C. Early. 
W. F. Evans, 
M. W. Feurbacher. 
J. C. Fisher. 
Henry W. Furth. 
Hon. R. L. Goode. 
Bernard Greens- 

felder. 
Claud D. Hall. 
Virgil Harris. 
Chas. M. Hay. 
Richard A. Jones, 
Jones, Hocker, 

Hawes & Angert. 
F. N. Judson. 
Chester H. Krum. 
J. F. Lee. 
F. W. Lehmann. 
A. H. Robbins. 
D. Upthegrove. 
John C. Vaughn. 
Edw. J. White. 
H, C. Whitehill. 
Hon. Jas. E, With- 


row. 
Tyrrell Williams. 


SALEM. 
G. C. Dalton. 


SAVANNAH. 
Booher & 
Williams. 


TARKIO. 


John A. Gurlash. 


TRENTON. 
Platt Hubbell. 


MONTANA. 


BILLINGS. 
Grimstad & Brown. 
F. B. Reynolds. 


BUTTE. 
J. E. Healy. 
H. A. Tyvand. 


CHINOOK. 
Daniel Kenyon. 


FORT BENTON. 
J. A. Kavaney. 


FORSYTH. 
Geo. A. Horkan. 


GLENDIVE. 
Desmond J. O'Neil. 





GREAT FALLS. 
I. W. Church. 
D. W. Doyle. 
George E. Hurd. 


HAMILTON. 
R. A. O'Hara. 


HELENA. 
Wm. Scallon, 


KALISPELL. 
Cc. H. Foot. 
David Ross. 
Hans Walchi. 


LEWISTON. 
Edgar G. Worden. 
E. K. Cheadle. 


LIVINGSTON. 
Miller & O’Connor. 


MALTA 
H. L. ‘Wolfe, Jr. 


MELSTONE. 
J. P. P. Healy. 


MILES CITY. 
Geo. W. Farr. 
C. H. Loud. 
S. D. McKinnon. 
Sharpless Walker. 


MISSOULA. 
Ralph L. Arnold. 


PHILIPSBURG. 
W. L. Brown. 


PLENTY WOOD. 
McLaughlin & 
Brown. 


ffvtorsistctcam 
TERRY. 
Jos. C. Tope. 


TOWNSEND. 
Hon. John A. Mat- 
thews. 


NEBRASKA. 


BEAVER CITY. 
Lambe & Butler. 


CHADRON. 
G. T. H. Babcock. 
A. G. Fisher. 


COLUMBUS. 
A. M. Post. 
Louis Lightner. 


-— o CITY. 
EB. A. Coufal. 


DAKOTA. 
George W. Leamer. 


FALLS CITY. 
R. C. James, 
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GRAND ISLAND. 
Arthur C, Mayer. 


HASTINGS. 
M. A. Hartigan. 


a 
W. A. Dilworth. 


IMPERIAL 
P. W. Scott. 


<P. 
. M. Sinclair. 


a. 
G. W. Berge. 
L. C. Burr. 
T. J. Doyle. 
E. J. Hainer. 


MINDEN. 
Lewis C. Paulson. 


MONOWI. 
M. T. Post. 


NELSON. 
David S. Simms. 


NEWMAN GROVE. 
H. Halderson. 


NORTH PLATTE. 
John J. Halligan, 


OMAHA. 
Hon. Arthur E. 
Baldwin. 


Anson-H. Bigelow. 


Byron Clark. 

H. Fisher. 

J. A. C. Kennedy. 
Chas. H. Marley. 
J. P. Palmer, 
Warren Switzler. 
Weaver & Giller. 


PAPILLION. 
A. E. Langdon. 


PIERCE. 
M. H. Leamy. 


PLATTSMOUTH. 
D. O. Dwyer. 


ST. PAUL. 
Chas. Dobry. 


SCHUYLER. 
George W. Wertz. 


STOCKVILLE. 
L. H. Cheney. 
Hon. E, P. Pyle. 


TEKAMAH. 
James A. Clark. 


WAYNE 


Frederick S. Berry. 


YORK. 
Geo. M. Spurlock. 





NEVADA. 


LAS VEGAS. 
E. M. Barnes. 


REN®. 
Geo. S, Brown. 
James D. Finch. 
Robert Lewers. 
Samuel Platt. 


TONOPAH. 
Herman R. Cooke. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CLAREMONT. 
H. W. Parker. 


CONCORD. 
Foster & Lake. 
Hon. R. E. Walker. 


LACONIA. 
Stanton Owen. 


LANCASTER. 
Drew, Shurtleff & 
Morris. 


MANCHESTER. 
Jones, Warren, Wil- 
son & Manning. 
Hon, R. J. Peaslee. 


TILTON. 
Chas. E. Tilton. 


WHITEFIELD. 
E. M. Bowker. 


NEW JERSEY. 


ELIZABETH. 
Hon. Abe J, David. 


HOBOKEN. 
W. S. Stuhr. 


JERSEY CITY. 
Collins & Corbin. 


MORRISTOWN. 
George W. Runyan. 


NEWARK. 
Hon. Samuel. 
Kalisch, 


PATEReOe, 
Jas. A. Harmon, 


NEW MEXICO. 


ALBUQUERQUE. 
Cc. M. Botts. 
M. E. Hickey. 
O. N. Marron. 
H. F. Raynolds. 
John Venable. 





CARLSBAD. 


John W. Armstrong. 


CLOVIS 


Wm. A. Gillenwater. 


RATON. 
H. L. Bickley. 
J. Leahy. 


ROSWELL. 
Reid & Hervey. 


SANTA FE. 
Colin Neblett. 


SILVER CITY. 
Raymond R. Ryan. 
F. W. Vellacott. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. 
Wm. V. R. Erving. 


BALLSTON SPA. 
H. E. McKnight. 
George Chase. 


BROOKLYN. 
Hugo Hirsch. 


BUFFALO. 
August Becker. 
M. F. Dirnberger. 
Adelbert Moot. 


JAMESTOWN. 
Frank H. Mott. 


NEW BRIGHTON. 
Guy O. Walser. 


NEWBURGH. 
M. H. Hirschberg. 


NEW YORK. 
Henry B. Gayley. 
David T. Davis. 
L. L. Kellogg. 

K. R. Owen. 
Arnold A. Odlum. 


Overett P. Wheeler. 


Cc. L. Williamson. 


SCHENECTADY. 
Thaddeus S. Ogon- 
owski. 


SYOSSET. 
E. L. Winthrop, Jr, 


SYRACUSE, 
D. A. Pierce. 


UTICA. 
Fred J. Sisson. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


ASHEVILLE. 
J. G. Adams. 
Louis M, Bourne. 
Mark W. Brown. 
Martin, Rollins & 
Wright. 


CHARLOTTE. 
F. M. Shannonhouse. 


ELIZABETH CITY, 
Cc. W. Brown. 


NEWBERN. 
A. D. Ward. 


RALEIGH. 
Murray Allen. 


SOUTH MILLS. 
R. C. Dozier. 


SPARTA. 
Geo. Cheek. 


WAKE FOREST. 
E. W. Timberlake, 
Jr. 


WALNUT COVE. 
G. L. Jarvis. 


WINSTON SALEM. 
Burton Craige. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


ANAMOOSBE. 
F. J. Funke. 


ASHLEY. ~ 
Hugo P. Remington. 


BISMARCK. 
Benton Baker, 


DEVIL'S LAKE. 
F. T. Cuthbert. 


ELGIN. 
Frank T. Lembke. 


FESSENDEN. 
B. F. Whipple. 


FARGO. 
Augustus Roberts. 


GRAND FORKS. , 
T. R. Bangs. 
Frank B. Feetham. 
W. A. McIntyre. 


HILLSBORO. 
S. A. Acker. 


JAMESTOWN. 
Oscar J, Seiler. 


LARIMORE. 
Sam J, Radcliffe. 


my 








KUM 








MANDAN. - CINCINNATI. ar wy ay ANTLERS, 
B. W. Shaw. A. A. Ferris. A. A. Schramm. 
A. L. Herrlinger. Cc. C. Middleswart. a. Leerpenee. 
John R. Holmes, 
Johnson & Levy. MARION 
C. D. Robertson. 4 . ARDMORE. 
MOTT. Chas. B. Smith. Hon, G. E. Mouser. I. R. Mason. 


Jacobsen & Murray. 


NEW LEIPSIG. 
Vincent Hogan. 


RAY. 
P. P, Campbell. 


RHAME. 
J. W. Lee. 


TOWNER. 
Albert Weber. 


TURTLE LAKE. 
Cc. L. Foster. 


VALLEY CITY. 
Theodore S. Lind- 
land. 
H. Winterer. 


WARWICK. 
Francis X. Kirsch. 


WILLISTON. 
John J. Murphy & 
Ivan V. Metzger. 


OHIO. 


AKRON. 
Edwin W. Brouse. 
Dayton A, Doyle. 


ALLIANCE. 
Wm. L. Hart. 


BELLAIRE. 
Fred Spriggs. 


ioheeeas 


BELLEFONTAINE 
W. Clay Huston. 


~e) 


BRYAN. 
David A. Webster, 


CANTON. 
Austin Lynch, 


CINCINNATI. 
Bettinger, Schmitt 
& Kreis. 
Otway J. Cosgrave. 
Henry Baer. 





E. W. Strong. 

Jas. B. Swing. 

Hon, J. W. Warring- 
ton. 


CLEVELAND. 
Bernsteen & Bern- 


Geo. B. Marty. 

Kangesser & Mor- 
genstern. 

Wm. Howell. 

Thos. L. Johnson, 

Wm. S. Kerruish. 

J. H. Orgill. 

H. G. Schaibly. 

Jos. L. Stern. 

E. J. Thobaden. 

Payn, Winch & 
Rogers. 

T. J. Ross, 


COLUMBUS. 
Morton, Irvine & 
Blanchard. ~ 
Outhwaite, Linn & 
Postlewaite. 
James M. Hengst. 


DAYTON. 
Frank S. Breene. 
John Dineen. 
W. S. McCon- 
naughey. 


EAST CLEVELAND. 
Benn B. Rosenfeld. 


ELYRIA. 
D. J. Nye. 


FINDLAY. 
Wm. F, Duncan. 
F. E. Hurley. 


HAMILTON. 
Edgar A. Belden. 


IRONTON. 
A. R. Johnson. 


LAKEWOOD. 
— P. L, A. Leigh- 
ey. 


LIMA. 
D. J. Cable. 
Jas. W. Halfhill. 


LISBON. 
Billingsley, Moore & 
Yan Fossan. 


LONDON. 
R, H. McCloud. 
John R. Tanner. 





Scofield, Durfee & 
Scofield. 


OTTAWA. 
Bailey & Leasure. 


RAVENNA. 
W. J. Beckley. 


SANDUSKY. 
E. B. King. 
Hon. Roy H. Wil- 
liams. 


SIDNEY. 
J. D. Barnes. 
Chas C. Marshall. 


SPRINGFIELD. 
A. C. Link. 
W. M. Rockel. 


TOLEDO. 
H. C. Adams. 
Louis Bartlett. 
John P. Delphey. 
Geo. P. Hahn. 
Ralph 8S. Holbrook. 
Frank C. Lewis. 
Elmer E. Davis. 
Geo. W. Millard. 
John Schlatter. 
Jacobson & Sayles. 
S. T. Klotz. 
John O'Leary. 
S. B. Solomon. 


VAN WERT. 
H. L. Conn. 


WAUSEON. 
Paxson & Canfield. 
F. S. & J. M. Ham. 


WELLSVILLE. 
W. F. Lones. 


WOODVILLE. 
E. R. Voorhees. 


YOUNGSTOWN. 
E. H. Moore. 


ZANESVILLE. 


J. Ernest Harkness. 


OKLAHOMA. 


ADA. 
J. W. Dean. 
B. H. Epperson. 


ALLUWE. 
R. F. Barnett. 


ANADARKO. 
Cc. H. Carswell. 





H. A. Ledbetter. 
Guy H. Sigler. 
E. D. Slough. 


BARTLESVILLE. 
James L. Barnes. 
Hayes McCoy. 


BOISE CITY. 
Hon. E. B. McMahon 


EPRISTOW. 
W. L. Cheatham. 


CHICKASHA. 
Welborne & Bailey. 


CHEYENNE. 
W. W. Peterson. 


DRUMRIGHT. 
Fred A. Wagoner, 


DURANT. 
J. R. Hannah. 
Victor Phillips. 
Hatchett & Fergu- 
son. 
Walter J. Turnbull. 
W. E. Utterback. 


ELK CITY. 
J. M. Bishop. 


EL RENO. 
Cc. O. Blake. 


HUGO. 
A. E. Hammonds. 


KINGFISHER. 
D. K. Cunningham. 


McALESTER. 
L. C. Counts. 
A. C. Markley. 


MIAMI. 
Horace B. Durant. 
Claude Nowlin. 


MUSKOGEE. 
J. B. Furry. 
Chas. A. Moon. 
Geo. S. Ramsey. 
Malcolm E. Rosser. 


NEWKIRK. 
T. J. Sargent. 


NORMAN. 
R. V. Lewis. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
S. H. Harris. 
J. Q. A. Harrod. 
Samuel W. Hayes. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY. 
W. A. = + om 
Hon. J. B. 

Seticeneen 
Vv. E. McInnis. 
wunes. See & 
Cru 
in ER “Threlkeld, 


OKMULGEE. 
Chas. A. Dickson. 


PAWHUSKA. 


Leahy & Macdonald, 


Preston A. Shinn. 
John W. Tillman, 


PONCA CITY. 
Louthan & Carter. 


SALLISAW. 
E. M. Frye. 


SHAWNEE. 
Tom C. Waldrep. 


SNYDER. 
Arthur B. Harris. 


SPIRO. 
D. C. McCurtain. 


TALAGO. 
W. P. Hickok. 


TECUMSEH. 
Clarence Robison. 


TULSA. 
Carroll & Mason. 
Wm. S. Cochran. 
Geo. W. Reeves. 


WALTERS, 
Amil H. Japp. 
J. Lon Sawyer. 


WEWOKA. 
T. S. Cobb. 


WOODWARD. 
W. A. Briggs. 


OREGON. 


ALBA 
Gale. 3 Hill. 


ATHENA. 
Homer I. Watts. 


BAKER CITY. 


John L. Rand. 
c. O. Hindman. 


CANYON CITY. 
Geo. H. Cattanach. 





CONDON. 
T. A. Weinke. 


DALLAS, 
Edward K. Piasecki, 


ELGIN. 
L. Denham. 


ENTERPRISE. 
D. W. Sheahan. 


GLENDALE. 
Oliver S. Brown. 


MARSHFIELD, 


W. A. Ackerman, 
W. U. Douglas. 
John F. Hall. 

KE. Lothard McClure. 


OREGON CITY. 
John N. Sa ee 
Cc. D. & D.C. 

Latourette. 


PENDLETON. 
Raley & Raley. 


PORTLAND. 
W. C. Bristol. 
Thos. G. Greene. 
John A. Latourette. 
D. C. Lewis. 
John McCourt, 
Sanderson Reed. 
J. O. Stearns. 
F. H. Whitfield. 


SALEM. 
John H. Carson. 
Elmo S. White. 


TILLAMOOK. 
H. T. Botts. 


VALE. 
Geo. E. Davis. 


PANAMA, 


CRISTOBAL. 
W. H, Carrington. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALTOONA. 
W. E. Mackey. 


CLEARFIELD. 
Hon. Singleton Bell, 


DANVILLE. 
James Scarlet. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG. 


Hon. Thos. J. Bald- 
ridge. 





JOHNSTOWN. 


Hon. F. J. O’Connor. 


LEWISBURG, 
H. M. McClure. 


NEWCASTLE. 
J. Norman Martin. 


OIL CITY. 
H. C. Dorworth, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


M. J. McEnery. 

W. A. Melcher. 

Michael J. Ryan. 

Walter George 
Smith. 


L. N. Sharpe. 
Wm. Jay Turner. 


PITTSBURGH. 
Burke & Kent. 
W. Clyde Grubbs. 


UNIONTOWN. 
Harry W. Bryne. 


WASHINGTON. 
Jas. I. Brownson, Jr. 


WAYNE. 
Chas. Howson. 


WILKES-BARRE. 
Miss Sophia O’Hara. 


YORK. 
M, S. Niles. 


PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 


MANILA. 


W. A. Kincaid. 
Jos. N. Wolfson. 


PORTO RICO. 


SAN JUAN. 
Frank Antonsanti. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. 
Cooney & Cahill. 
Thomas Z. Lee. 
Frank J. Rivelli. 
Fred Rueckert. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BLACKVILLE. 
A. H. Ninestein. 


CHARLESTON: 
Mitchell & Smith. 
Mordecai & Gadsden 





COLUMBIA. 

Barron, McKay, 
Frierson & *Mor- 
fatt. 

Hon. G, Duncan 
Bellinger. 


CONWAY. 
J. O. Norton. 


GREENVILLE. 
Haynsworth & 
Haynsworth. 
B. F. Martin. 
T. C. Turner, Jr. 


LIBERTY. 
J. F. Keown. 


MULLINS. 
W. B. Norton. 


RIDGELAND. 
H. Klugh Purdy. 


SPARTANBURG. 
James C. Otts. 
R. S. Bauer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


- 


ABERDEEN. 
Cc. M. Branson. 
G. N, Williamson. 


BELLE FOURCHE. 
J. W. Malvin. 
L. M. Simons. 


BRITTON. 
Bryan Abbott. 


BROOKINGS. 
M. E. Culhane. 


DEADWOOD. 
James W. Fowler. 
John R. Russell. 


DELL RAPIDS. 
G. R. Krause. 


HECLA. 
R, R. Pember. 


HOT SPRINGS. 
E. B. Adams. 


HURON. 
A. K. Gardner. 


KENNEBEC. 
Albert Williamson. 


LEAD. 
Chambers Kellar. 
John Walsh. 
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MILBANK. 
Thos. L. Bouck. 


MITCHELL. 
Herbert E. Hitch- 
cock, | 


PIERRE. 
Hon. Chas. E. De- 
Land. 
P. W. Dougherty. 


PHILIP. 


Philip & Waggoner. 


PLANKINGTON. 
Donald Fellows. 


PRESHO. 
F. C. Wederath. 


RAPID CITY. 
Frank D. Bangs. 


ae ag FALLS. 

F. R, Aikens. 
Chas. P. Bates. 
Martin Bergh. 
U. S. G. Cherry. 
Jos. Karam. 
John C. Mundt, 
R. W. Parliman. 


SISSETON. 
Howard Babcock. 


WATERTOWN. 
Clay Carpenter. 


YANKTON. 
Henry Kunkle. 


TENNESSEE. 


CHATTANOOGA. 
Will F. Chamblee. 
John H. Early. 


Fleming & Shepherd. 


Floyd Estell. 

J. C. Farris. 
Barker & Foga. 
Geo. D. Lancaster. 
J. L. Levine. 

Cc. S. Littleton. 
Felix D. Lynch. 
Spears & Spears. 
J. Read Voigt. 
Jos. V. Williams. 


GALLATIN. 
H. S. Collier. 


HARRIMAN. 
Horace M. Carr. 


JOHNSON CITY. 
H. G. Morison. 


KINGSPORT. 
Barnes, Worley & 
Dodson. 
F. J. Heazel. 


KNOXVILLE. 
Lewis M. G. Baker. 
Chas. T. Cates, Jr. 





\ 


KNOXVILLE. 

John W. Green. 

Lindsley, Young & 
Donaldson. 

Jas. Meek. 

Norman B. Morrell. 

Roy H. Beeler. 

Harley G. Fowler. 

Robt. M. Jones. 

Pickle, Turner, Ken- 
nedy & Cate. 

L. D. Smith. 


MARYVILLE. 
Cc. T. Cates. 


MEMPHIS. 
G. T. Fitzhugh. 
Allen Hughes. 
Cc. W. Metcalf. 
Wright & Wright. 


MILAN 
J. P. ‘Rhodes. 


NASHVILLE. 
Robin J. Cooper. 
R. B. C. Howell. 
Ww. S. Lawrence. 
Hon. Jos. C. Higgins. 
W. R. Pardue. 


NEWPORT. 
W. D. McSween. 


UNION CITY. 
W. H. Swiggart. 


WINCHESTER. 
Geo. E. Banks. 


TEXAS. 


ABILENE. 
Dallas Scarborough. 


ALPINE. 
W. Van Sickle. 


AMARILLO. 
J. O. Guleke. 


AUSTIN. 
T. H. McGregor. 
Love & Patterson. 
N. A, Stedman, 
Hon. W. J. Town- 


send. 
Ike D. White. 


BEAUMONT. 
E. M. Chester. 
Smith & Crawford. 


BOWIE. 
Hon. Homer B. 
Latham. 


BRECKINRIDGE. 
G. O. Bateman. 


BRADY. 
Elbert Kruse. 





BROWNSVILLE. 
Jas, A. Graham. 
Ira Webster. 
Jos. K. Wells. 


CAMERON. 


ON. 
Hon. W. G. Gillis. 


CARTHAGE. 
H. N. Nelson. 


CLAIREMONT. 
J. Webster Darden. 


CLARKSVILLE. 
. C. Jones. 


CLAUDE. 
J. L. Lackey. 


a CHRISTI. 
H. E. Kramer. 
Robore W. Stayton. 


CORSICANA. 
L. B. Cobb. 
W. A. Tarver. 
Upchurch & Up- 
church, 


DALHART. 
A. W. Schlofman. 


DALLAS. 
W. S. Bramlett. 
George Clifton 

Edwards. 

F. M. Etheridge. 
W. H. Graham. 
W. T. Henderson. 
Victor H. Hexter. 
Harry P. Lawther. 
wt & Seay. 
W. H. Sears. ~ 
U. a Short. 
M. W. Townsend. 
oO. F. Wolff. 


DENISON. 
E. J. Smith. 


DENTON. 
J. W. Sullivan. 


John L. Dyer. 

Turner, Culwell, 
Holliday & Pol- 
lard. 


FT. WORTH. 
Capps & Canty. 
P. W. Brown. 
Geo. Q. McGown. 
R. M. Rowland. 
John W. Wray. 
George Thompson. 


GALVESTON. 
John L. Darrouzet. 
James W. Wayman. 


GALVESTON. 
James B. & Charles 

J. Stubbs. 
Bryan F. Williams. 


GLEN ROSE. 
Levi Herring. 





GREENVILLE. 
Dinsmore, McMahon 
& Dinsmore. 


ee 
J. F, Lane. 


HEMPSTEAD. 
R. E. Tompkins. 


HOUSTON. 
Atkinson & 
Atkinson. 
D. Edward Greer. 
Harris & Harris. 


John G. Logue. 
John W. Parker. 
R. W. Greene. 
Otto Taub. 


Newell L. Walker. 


JUNCTION. 
Cc. R. Stevenson. 


LAREDO. 
J. D. Dodson. 
Asher R. Smith. 


LIVINGSTON. 
H. F. Schlosshan. 


LEXINGTON. 
J. C. Feagin. 


LONE OAK. 
S. S, Frazer. 


LONGVIEW. 
W. C. Hurst. 


MARLIN. 
Hon. Geo. H. Carter. 


RSHALL. 
ue . H. Prendergast. 


MERCEDES. 
John P. Gause. 


ORANGE. 
E. S. McCarver. 


NACOGDOCHES. 
S. M. Adams. 


a me 
. M. Hawkins. 


ww yo 
A. G. Greenwood. 


A. 
H. G. Robertson. 


SAN ANTONIO. 
Robert L. Ball. 
John H. Bickett, Jr. 
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SAN ANTONIO. 
Douglas Cater. 
Charles Dittmar. 
Graham Dowdell. 
Hicks, Phelps, Dick- 

son & Bobbitt. 
Geo. W. Huntress. 
Cc. R, McFarlane. 
Perry S. Robertson. 
Solon Stewart. 
Terrell, Walthall & 
Terrell. 


Geo. M. Thurmond. 


SHERMAN. 
Cox & Cox. 


—% yo 
. E. Daniel. 


SONORA. 
Alvis Johnson. 


STEPHENVILLE. 
B, E. Cook. 


TERRELL. 
G. T. Overstreet. 


TEXARKANA. 
R. W. Rogers. 


VAN HORN. 
A. L. Green. 


W. M. Sleeper. 


WELLINGTON. 
Jas. C. Mahan, 


WHEELER. 
J. B. Reynolds. 


UTAH. 


FILLMORE. 
T. M. Ivory. 


LOGAN. 
J. C. Walters. 


OGDEN. 
Cc. A. Boyd. 
Geo. Halverson, 
A. G. Horn. 


Cc. H. Hollingsworth. 


PROVO. 
Chase Hatch. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 
G. W. Bartch. 
Booth & Lee. 

BE. B, Critchlow. 
H. R. Macmillan. 
Hon. Thos. 
Marioneaux. 
Skeen & Skeen. 
Benner X. Smith. 
Ray Van Cott. 


Waldemar Van Cott. 


Richard W. Young. 





VERMONT. 


BETHEL. 
Guy Wilson, 


CHELSEA. 
Hon. Geo. L. Stow. 


HARDWICK. 
Hon. W. O. Taylor. 


MONTPELIER. 
Fred Laird. 


NEWPORT 
Walter H. Cleary. 


NORTHFIELD. 
Plumley & 
Plumley. 


ST. ALBANS. 
Geo. Hogan. 


ST. JOHNSBURY. 
Harry Blodgett. 


VERGENNES. 
F. L. Fish. 


VIRGINIA. 


ABINGDON. 
John W. Neal. 


BRISTOL. 
Morison, Morison & 
Robertson, 


CLIFTON FORGE. 
Oo. B. Harvey. 


HARRISONBURG. 
D. O. Dechert. 


HONAKER. 
G. B. Johnson. 


HOPEWELL. 
J. Toomer Garrow. 
John P. Goodman. 


JONESVILLE. 
M. G. Ely. 


LEESBURG. 
Edwin E. Garrett. 


LEXINGTON. 
H. St. George. 
Tucker. 


MARION. 
Geo. F. Cook, 


NORFOLK. 
Sargeant & Sar- 


geant. 
Thomas W. 


NORTON. 
John Roberts. 


Shelton. 


| 





PETERSBURG. 
Bernard Mann. 
Plummer & Bohan- 

nan. 


| RICHMOND. 


Geo. Bryan. 

A. W, Patterson. 
Lawrence R. Pool. 
Robt. E. Scott. 
Thos. A. Talley. 
J. MeD. Wellford. 


ROANOKE. 
Jackson & Henson. 
C. A. McHugh. 
A. P. Staples. 
Staples & Cocke. 
Roy B. Smith. 


SCOTTSVILLE. 
W. D. Patteson. 


VICTORIA. 
Geo. E. Allen. 


WARRENTON. 
Wm. Horgan. 


WASHINGTON. 


BREMERTON. 
Peters & Dakin. 


CATHLAMET. 
William Stuart. 


COLVILLE. 
W. Lon Johnson. 
Oo. W. Noble. 


HARRINGTON. 
H. W. Reading. 


j NORTH YAKIMA. 


J. Bounds. 


so 
Cc. H. Neal. 


PASCO. 
L. D. Eustus. 


PORT TOWNSEND. 
A. R. Coleman. 


REPUBLIC. 
Jas. T. Johnson. 


SEATTLE. 
Edward Brady. 
Vivian M. Carkeek, 
Carver & Slattery. 


SEATTLE. 
C. BE. Claypool. 
Cassius E. Gates. 
James B. Howe. 
McClure & McClure. 
Fred H. Peterson. 
Harold Preston. 
H. J. Ramsey. 
John W. Roberts: 
Roberts, Wilson & 


eel. 
SEDRO-WOOLLEY. 
F. D. Carson. 


SOUTH BEND. 
Herman Murray. 





SPOKANE 
| Oscar Cain. 

| Nuzum, Clark & 
| Nuzum. 

J. B. Lindsley. 

| Jos. Rosslow 

| 

| 

| 

| 


TACOMA . 

Chas. O. Bates. 

Chas. Bedford. 

G. W. H. Davis. 

Ellis, Fletcher & 
Evans. 

M. A. Langhorne. 

Lund & Lund. 

Raymond J. MecMil- 
lan. 

Sullivan & 
Christian. 


YACOLT. 
Ss. S. Campbell. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


BUCKHANNON. 
W. B. Cutright. 
J. M. N. Downes. 
Wm. §S. O’Brien. 


CHARLESTON. 

Brown, Jackson & 
Knight. 

B. T. Clayton. 

Hogg & Dunbar. 

Leo. Leob. 

McClintic, Mathews 
& Campbell. 

Harry E. Penhale, 

Price, Smith, Spil- 
man & Clay. 

M. F. Stiles. 

Geo. P. Stewart. 


CHARLESTOWN. 
Forrest A. Brown. 


CLARKSBURG. 
Stephen G. Jackson. 


FAIRMONT. ; 
Paul G. Armstrong. 
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FAYETTEVILLE. 
Magee McClung. 


GRAFTON. 
J. Guy Allender. 


HARRISVILLE. 
Homer Adams. 


HUNTINGTON. 
Campbell, Brown & 
Davis. 
Enslow, Fitzpatrick, 
Baker 


& x 
W. L. Ferguson. 
Vinson & Thompson. 
Cc. S. Welch. 


IAEGER, 
D. L. Auvil. 


JANELEW. 
A. Carl Hughes. 


MARLINGTON. 
S. H. Sharp. 


MONTGOMERY. 
Cc. T. Dyer. 


PARKERSBURG. 


Merrick & Smith. 

F. P. Moats. 

Van Winkle & 
Ambler. 

W. H. Wolfe. 


PINEVILLE. 
J. Albert Toler. 


POINT PLEASANT. 
Hon. Chas. BE. Hogg. 


SISTERSVILLE. 
J. H. McCoy. 


SPENCER. 
Thos. P. Ryan, 


SUMMERSVILLE. 
Thos. W. Ayres. 


WEBSTER SPRINGS. 
E. L. Cutlip. 





WHEELING. 


G. R. C, Allen. 
McCamic & Clarke. 
J. Bernard Handlan. 


WILLIAMSON. 
John H. Greene. 
Hon. James Damron. 


WINFIELD. 
John D. Thomas. 


WISCONSIN. 


ANTIGO. 
Chas H. Avery. 


APPLETON. 
Hon. Francis 8. 
Bradford. 


ASHLAND. 
Allan T. Pray. 


AUGUSTA. 
Johnston, Baker & 
Gilbertson. 


BELOIT. 


H. W. Adams. 


BURLINGTON. 
Cc. O. Bergener. 


COLBY. 
Frank A. Jackson. 


EAST MILWAUKEE. 
Hon. Jos. E. Cordes. 


ELLSWORTH. 
John E. Foley. 


ELROY. 
Henry C. Rowan. 


GRAND RAPIDS. 


Chas. E. Briere. 
Frank W. Calkins. 
Coggins & Brazeau. 


GREEN BAY. 
Minahan & Minahan. 


HARTFORD. 
Sawyer & Sawyer. 


HUDSON. 
Baker & Haven. 


LA CROSSE. 
Geo, H. Gordon. 





LAKE GENEVA. 
H. A. Burdick. 


MADISON. 


Buell & Lucas. 
Hon. J. C. Kerwin. 
S. A. Madigan. 

W. A. P. Morris. 
T. C. Richmond, 


MANITOWOC. 


Emil Baensch. 
k. 8S. Schmitz. 


MAZOMANIE. 
S. A. Madigan. 


MERRILL. 
Runke & Naffz. 


MILWAUKEE. 
J. P. Beuscher, 


Bloodgood, Kemper. 


& Bloodgood. 
Bohmrick & Gabel. 
Harvey M. Burns. 
John A. F. Groth. 
Paul D. Durant. 

H. L. Eaton, 

Ulrich Hiller. 

Jos. B. Hirschburg. 

N. B. Neelen. 

Rix & Barney. 

A. G. Schwefel. 

Van Dyke, Shaw, 
ge & Vian 


Dyke. 
Clifton Williams. 


NEW RICHMOND. 
McNally & Doar. 


OSHKOSH. 
E. P. Finch. 
John W. Hume. 
M. H. Eaton. 


PORTAGE. 
Daniel H. Grady. 


PORT WASHINGTON. 


Wm. F. Schanen. 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 


Hon. W. R. Graves. 


RACINE. 


Ss. L. Emmett, 
Chas. Krenzke. 


RHINELANDER. 
E. D. Minahan. 








RICE LAKE. 
James Robbins. 


SHEBOYGAN. 
Wm. B. Collins, 
Paul T. Krez. 


STEVENS POINT. 
Nelson & Hanna. 


SUPERIOR. 
D. FE. Roberts. 


VIROQUA. 
J. Henry Bennett. 


WATERTOWN. 
chas. R. Blumen- 


weld. 
John G, Conway. 


WAUKESHA. 
Vv. H. Tichenor. 


WAUSAU. 


Wrown, Pradt & 
Genrich. 
Wegner & Ringle. 


WEST SUPERIOR. 


Crownhart & Foley. 
W. M. Steele. 


WYOMING. 


BUFFALO. 
Robert Rose. 


CASPER. 


W. B. Holliday, 
John W. Whelan. 


CHEYENNE. 
Hon. Charles E. 
Blydenburg. 
W. C. Kinkead. 
Herbert V. Lacey. 
Hilliard S. Ridgely. 


SHERIDAN. 
c. A. Kutcher. 


WORLAND. 
Cc. H. Harkins. 


BRAZIL 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 
Richard P. Momsen. 
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CANADA. 


HARTLAND. 
M. L. Hayward, 


OTTAWA. 
M. J. Griffin. 


QUEBEC. 
L. A. Taschereau. 





MONTREAL. 
Victor EB. Mitchell. 


HALIFAX. 
H, Mellish. 


WINDSOR. 


Arthur LaFramboise. 





CHINA. 
SHANGHAI. 
J. O. Anderson. 


ITALY. 


TURIN. 
Fratelli Bocci. 





NEW ZEALAND. 


WELLINGTON. 
F. Harrison. 


SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW. 
Donald Mackay. 
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